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Ngbandi Terminology in Translating 


Christian Ideas 


Quentin D. Nelson 


(The following article was prepared originally by Mr. Nelson at the 
request of the Native Language and Culture Committee for the 1954 
Conference of the Mission Evangélique d’'Ubangi, a mission in Northern 
Congo in which the Mission Covenant and Evangelical Free Churches 
cooperate. It is reproduced here because of the very suggestive manner 
in which the keen insights into the indigenous thought patterns are 
presented. Ed.) 


Before being expressed in our local tribal dialects most concepts 
of the Christian faith have to travel through several different mediums. 
From the Greek text into English, from thence into the trade language, 
and finally from that into the tribal dialect. To complicate the picture, 
often the missionary'’s mastery of the trade language has been inadequate, 
and to complicate it even more, some of our African pastors and 
evangelists have had just as limited a knowledge of the lingua franca 
as the missionary. What have been the concepts that have emerged 
from the end of this long whirlwind tunnel? Are they really Christian? 
Are our teachers and evangelists getting the real Christian ideas 
across? What are they really teaching our African church? So long 
as we as missionaries keep ourselves untainted from the evasive tribal 
tongues, we can sit back in blissful ignorance with utter confidence 
that the church is being well nourished and instructed. But should we 
be presumptive enough or audacious enough to investigate a little, 
we might be completely shaken from our smug perch and our lazy 
attitude toward the tribal dialects. Such was my own experience when 
I began hearing some of our oldest Wasolo teacher-evangelists con- 
sistently translating ‘Holy Spirit’ by terms meaning ‘white mischievous 
soul of the dead’ and ‘three bad spirits of the dead’. How they prob- 
ably arrived at such an unfortunate translation we will try to explain 
below under our consideration of the Holy Spirit. 

Let us briefly consider some of the main Christian ideas or doctrines, 
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particularly with reference to how they are or can be translated into 


Ngbandi. 


God 


In the roster of Ngbandi deities are several gods: Nzapa, Kétia, 
Lém6, Bibind, Bandémbé, Yaya, Sésé, Gégi, and others. Of these 
Yaya simply means ‘sky’, Sésé means ‘earth’, Gégé means ‘atmosphere’. 
Lémo6 seems to be a spirit they really do not know but still mention 
him for fear of forgetting one of the great deities. Kétaa is mentioned 
more than any of the deities with the exception of Nzapa. Nzapa is 
spoken of most often. He is the creator and the ultimate cause of all 
things. He rarely intervenes directly in the affairs of men but has 
created the spirits and they are his messengers and workers here 
below, interfering, meddling, or assisting in the details of life. The 
ancestral spirits in particular are important in the government of 
society. The Ngbandis speak of Nzapa saying, Nzapa ka nd6é zi ‘Nzapa 
is there above everything’. He is indeed conceived of as being quite 
detached and disinterested in his creation. 

Of all of these deities, despite the Ngbandi's limited conception 
of him, Nzapa personifies most clearly the Christian conception of 
God. It remains for us to bring Him out of the abstract and unknown 
into a knowable and personal relationship with the African. Our native 
pastors and evangelists have rightfully and succesfully used this term. 


The Holy Spirit 


Without doubt the most serious and unfortunate translation in use 
among the Ngbandi, and which has been used for years by some of 
our teachers, is that used for the important doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Two terms have been used currently. One, nying5 valani or vila 
nying> means ‘white mischievous spirit’ or ‘white soul of a dead person’. 
The other, nying} ota means ‘three mischievous spirits or souls of 
the dead’, 

Let us first survey the terms possible for translating ‘spirit.’ That 
used by the Roman Catholics to translate “Holy Spirit” is Spirito 
Sankto. This is obviously nothing but a transliteration. I have attempted 
to ascertain just how practical and effective such a solution is. The 
Africans are agreed that the term has meaning only to those who 
have attended Roman Catholic instruction and it is meaningless to 
villagers hearing it for the first time. It would seem that in the 
African’s religion, where spirits play such an important role, one could 
find a better solution than transliteration. What terms, then, are 
available in Ngbandi? There are three. One is li, which refers to the 
spirits (evil) controllable by sorcerers. A second is nying5, which 
refers to the spirit or soul of a wicked dead person or to shadow. 
These spirits have the capacity to do evil or mischief, but never do 
good. The third term is t5/5. Of these spirits there are many, some of 
which were especially created by Nzapad to do his work, and the 
others are the spirits of good ancestors who have gone to Nzapa. 
The ¢3/5 have the capacity of good or evil. They are Nzapa's 
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emissaries to the world and he has set them over the various forces 
of nature. 

Of these three terms the catechists have been using nying3. Ap- 
parently the term has come from the influence of a sister language, 
Sango, in French Equatorial Africa, just across the Ubangi River, 
in which dialect the term Holy Spirit has been translated vali nying3. 
We do not presume to know whether or not it means the same in 
Sango as in Ngbandi, or if it was a missionary or African who was 
responsible for the choice. The disturbing aspect is that in the Ngbandi 
tribe the nying3 never does anything good or beneficial, but is always 
harmful and mischievous and must be humored and placated continuously. 

One of the two adjectives is always used to modify the term 
nyings. The one is vali meaning ‘white’ or ‘pure’. Hence the term 
Vala Nying3 which would really be translated ‘pure evil or bad spirit 
or soul’. How by modifying evil spirit by the adjective ‘pure’ or ‘white’ 
one can arrive at a correct concept of the Holy Spirit is rather hard 
to understand. But that is what our catechists have been trying to do. 

The other adjective used to modify the term nying3 is even more 
fantastic. It is the numeral 6ta ‘three’. Thus the translation of “Holy 
Spirit” becomes ‘three evil spirits, souls or shadows of the dead’, What, 
you ask, could possibly have been the origin of this terminology? It 
is evident that it can be traced to an inadequate knowledge of the 
lingua franca, Lingala, by some of our first catechists. They read in 
the Lingala New Testament the term Molimo Mosanto, the translation 
of “Holy Spirit.” Some apparently confused the Lingala numeral 
misato ‘three’ with the adjective mosanto (evidently a transliteration 
itself) used to portray the idea of saintly or holy. Perhaps in addition 
to this they had heard some doctrinal exposition somewhere of the 
Trinity. So, by making the simple substitution of ‘three’ for ‘holy’, 
hence ‘three spirits’, and by translating this into Ngbandi the net 
result becomes ‘three evil spirits or souls of the dead’. Even today 
we hear some of our Christians praying in Lingala to the Molimo 
Misato. The singular prefix on both Molimo and Mosanto apparently 
is without significance to them. 

The third term for spirit in Mgbandi is t5/5. As mentioned above, 
they are many and have the capacity to do both good and evil. They 
are thought to be the emissaries of Nzapa on earth, he being far 
removed from his creation. They have been put in control of the 
forces of nature. It seems only logical to us that this should be the 
proper term to use. The 5/5 is a neutral term. Whereas some do 
mischief, yet in general they can do good. They are Nzapa’s workers 
on earth and are sent to do his will. What more could one ask in 
seeking a basic concept for teaching the doctrine of the Holy Spirit? 
By modifying the term ¢5/5 with the adjective vali ‘pure’ or ‘white’, 
it would mean that one has solved the initial problem. 

During a two-week refresher course for all of our catechists this 
past year, the problem of translating ‘Holy Spirit’ into their tribal 
tongue was discussed. They unanimously agreed that nying3 was a 
bad term to use and that ¢5/5 was to be preferred. They suggested 
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three possible translations: (1) #5/5 té Nzapa ‘the Spirit of God’, 
(2) #515 télé Nzapa ‘the Spirit of the body of God’, and (3) #6 
vilani or vila t5l5 ‘the pure Spirit’. While all three of these expressions 
probably have their place in translating the various New Testament 
terms referring to the Spirit, vila t3l5 is perhaps the best direct 
translation of ‘Holy Spirit’. The problem of getting our teachers to 
actually use this term for Holy Spirit still is very real, since the old 
term ‘pure evil spirit or soul’ had taken on a rather hallowed meaning. 
Just recently I heard one of our catechists preaching. He had substituted 
the term ¢5/5 for Nying3, but he still modified it with the numeral 
‘three’. I couldn't help wondering as I listened if he did not slip in 
Nying5 too when I was not around to hear him. 


Savior 

The idea of “savior” is translated wa séng5 azi na kwa or 26 ti 
séng> azi na kwa meaning ‘a person who delivers or resurrects people 
from death’. 


Lord 

Two terms are available for translating the word “Lord.” One is 
gbia ‘king’ and the other is nvé ‘owner and/or master’. Gbia is used 
in speaking of the tribal chiefs and in general of those with govern- 
mental authority. Nvé, referring to proprietor or owner, is used for 
example in /6 nvé camion ‘he is the owner (or master) of the truck’. 
But the catechists also apply this term to Jesus, although they perhaps 
use gbiad most frequently. They say, for example: Yéz6 16 nvé é zi 
‘Jesus, he is the owner (or master) of us all’. 


Sin and Righteousness 

There are three terms applicable to evil or badness. The first, 
sié yé, is a specific designation for ‘bad thing’. The second, sié mgbangé, 
is the most inclusive term meaning ‘bad affair’. It is something that 
involves several people, and society will judge it. A third term is 
si6 kpalé. Kpalé seems to have a deeper connotation, meaning an affair 
within a person or that which comes from within a person. It is an 
inclusive term used with the adjectives sid ‘bad’ and nzé ‘good’. Hence 
si6 kpalé ‘sin’ and nz6é kpalé ‘righteousness’. 
To Forgive 

The simple verb 6nzi ‘to finish’ is used to express forgiveness. 
Hence, Yéz6 a Snzi sid kpalé té mbi ‘Jesus forgave my sins’, and in 
Luke 17:3, Sé 15 gbiya bé 16 kd md Snzi sid kpalé té 16 ‘If he repents, 
forgive him’. 

The term kpéd ‘to wash’ is also used. For example, Yéz6 4 
kp6 sié kpalé té m> zi ‘Jesus washed all your sins’. 


To Confess 

In order to arrive at the nearest equivalent of “confess,” it is 
necessary to use one of two expressions. One is pa hé, simply meaning 
‘to tell’. Hence, Pa sid yé té m3 hé Yéz6 “Tell your bad things to Jesus’. 
The other, yé, means ‘to agree’. Hence, Sé 16 yé sid yé té 16 ké, 
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Yéz6 a kpd sid kpalé té Id ‘If he agrees (admits) to the bad things, 
Jesus will wash his sins’. 


Love 

Two terms exist for “love,” namely, yéngs and séngd. Yéng3 also 
means ‘to desire, want, agree’. 

Séng6 implies ‘friendship’, and when modified by the adjective 
nz6 ‘good’, it becomes nz6 séngé ‘beautiful or good friendship’. This 
is about the deepest relationship possible. Speaking of Jesus, one may 
say, Yéz6 wa nz3 sdng6 ‘Jesus is a person of beautiful friendship’. 

All three expressions can be used of the love of wife and husband. 
Faith 

Ngbandi seems poverty-stricken when it comes to expressing faith. 
There is one word, yéng3, that means ‘to believe’. But this also means 
‘to agree, to want, to desire, to wish, to love’. Inadequate as the 
lingua franca, Lingala, may be, it has two terms, kolinga and kondima, 
to express what must be expressed by the one Mgbandi term yéng3. 
How can one adequately express the depth of meaning involved in 
a real commitment to Christ? 


Conclusion 

These nine terms by no means exhaust the study, but serve perhaps 
to give an introduction to the problem. They show us the lurking 
pitfalls and some of the difficulties in translating Christian ideas into 
the tribal tongues, but also show us in some instances the force and 
meaningfulness of Christian doctrines when they must be expressed 
in simple and living terms. 


Free Offer of Customs and Cultures 
by Eugene A. Nida 


Customs and Cultures by Eugene A. Nida, Secretary for Trans- 
lations of the American Bible Society, has proven to be of increasing 
interest to missionaries, translators, and students of anthropology, for 
it attempts to introduce people to the field of anthropology from the 
standpoint of missionary experience and problems. Its special relevance 
to the Bible translator is the fact that its primary orientation is the 
position of the missionary or evangelist as one who must communicate 
the gospel of Jesus Christ in cultures which are quite different from 
those with which he is likely to be acquainted. The books Bible Trans- 
lating and God’s Word in Man's Language (both of which are available 
free of charge to Bible translators) were aimed at the task of producing 
the message of the Bible in the different languages of men. Customs and 
Cultures goes on from there and attempts to indicate how this message 
as framed in a strange language may then be communicated within the 
living context of a people's culture. 

Any Bible translator who desires a free copy of this book may 
write directly to the American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York, or send his request through the United Bible 
Societies, 146 Queen Victoria Street, Londen E.C. 4, England. 
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Some Notable Readings of Papyrus Bodmer I] 


]. Ramsey Michaels 


Until recently, the papyri have yielded little that is of interest to 
translators of the Fourth Gospel. The most spectacular find has been 
the John Rylands fragment which dates from the first half of the second 
century, and hence furnishes strong evidence for the traditional date of 
the gospel, against the more extreme critics. But its content is confined 
to only five verses of the eighteenth chapter, so that it offers no 
appreciable contribution to textual criticism, exegesis or translation. The 
Chester Beatty papyrus of John is somewhat longer, extending from 
10:7 to 11:57, but also a century later. It contains a few interesting 
readings such as the omission of the phrase “and the life” in 11:25, 
but its chief value is to the student of textual history, not the exegete 
or translator. 

Against this background we can see the importance of a new 
papyrus, recently published by Victor Martin of the University of 
Geneva, and known as Papyrus Bodmer II or, in textual apparatus, as 
P66. 1 It includes two-thirds of the chapters and three-fourths of the total 
verses of the Gospel of John, from 1:1 to 14:26. Only two leaves, 
containing 6:11-35, are lacking. Although the details of its discovery 
are not yet known, Professor Martin has recently made the manuscript 
available in attractive printed form, with a description of its binding, 
the quality of the papyrus, the script, the subdivisions of the text, 
the title, abbreviations, and corrections. On the basis of such con- 
siderations, he cautiously dates the manuscript around 200 A.D. or very 
early in the third century. Its extent combined with such an early date 
give this papyrus great significance. 

It is too early to determine the implications of this find for textual 
criticism, but even a preliminary collation uncovers a number of readings 
which are of interest to the exegete and the translator. These naturally 
fall into several classes. Some of them confirm the tradition; others have 
been hitherto rejected on the basis of the manuscript evidence; still 
others are peculiar to P66 and open up problems and possibilities which 
did not exist before. 

With regard to many of the classic textual questions of John’s gospel, 
we find that P66 strengthens the well-established conclusion of textual 
criticism. For example, it omits the pericope of the woman taken in 
adultery in 7:53-8:11 with no break in the manuscript between 7:52 and 
8:12; it omits also the reference to the angel troubling the water in 
5:3b-4, as well as the explanatory glosses in 2:3 and 6:56, and the 
difficult phrase “which is in heaven” in 3:13. In 1:18 the papyrus has 
“God only-begotten,” with x and B, a reading more difficult and 
certainly better-attested than ‘the only-begotten Son,” which has been 
so widely adopted in modern versions. Such examples could be multi- 


1 Papyrus Bodmer II, Evangile de Jean, ch. 1-14. Ed. by Victor Martin. Cologny-Genéve, 
1956, p. 152. (Bibliotheca Bodmeriana V.). 
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plied. More interesting for exegesis are the unique readings, and others 
long hidden away in the recesses of critical apparatus. 

In a few cases, peculiar readings which promise much at first 
glance fail to lead to any definite conclusions. In 4:36, the papyrus 
omits the article before the second #eoifwy ‘harvesting’, allowing for 
the possibility that the sower and the harvester are the same. But the 
whole point of the passage and the statement of verse 37 expressly 
forbids this supposition. In 12:3, the singular, “he made,” instead of the 
plural, “they made,” leaves room, grammatically, for the conjecture that 
it was Lazarus who made a supper for Jesus, or even that Jesus made 
a supper for Lazarus. But the statement that Lazarus was ‘‘one of those 
who reclined with him” seems to argue, although not conclusively, 
against both of these possibilities. The singular may be intended im- 
personally, or it may be a copyist’s error. In 12:47 we have the 
omission of the negative ui) before mvidéy ‘to keep’, with D and some 
of the old Latin witnesses, changing the verse so as to read, “And if 
anyone hear my words and keep them, I do not judge him.” This is 
intentional, but almost certainly not the true reading. It is a natural 
change in the light of the immediate context, but in view of the total 
context, especially the emphatic “I” (éya@) and the statement of verse 
48 that the judgment of the disobedient is reserved for the last day, 
the ui) is virtually required. We must here follow the traditional text 
and regard the omission in the Bodmer Papyrus as an early corruption. 
The fact that it has been written in P66 and then obliterated may even 
indicate that there we have the origin of this variant. 

By way of contrast, we have another omission of a negative in 9:27, 
this time supported by the internal evidence. The context is the 
argument between the Jews and the man whom Jesus has just cured of 
blindness. According to most manuscripts, the man is saying, ‘I told 
you already and you did not hear.” The Bodmer Papyrus, with minus- 
cule 22 and a few of the old Latin versions, omits the ox ‘not’ before 
jxovoate ‘you heard’: “I told you already and you heard.” This has a 
truer ring than the usual reading, which sounds more like the words of 
Jesus himself, as John records them (cf. 5:37, 8:43, 8:47, etc.). The 
reading of some manuscripts of family 13, odx éuotedoate ‘you did not 
believe’, sounds even more suspiciously like Jesus speaking, and may 
reflect an extension of the same tendency (cf. 4:48, 5:38, 10:25, 26, 
etc.).2 The next phrase, “Why do you want to hear it again?” lends 
further credibility to the variant in P66. The Jews had already heard the 
testimony once; why should they wish to hear the same thing again? 
There is not the strong spiritual implication there would be if 
Jesus were the speaker. The ironic jest of verse 28 (‘do you want to 
become his disciples?”) is a more natural conclusion to the man’s 
argument when seen in this light. In all probability, P66 gives us the 
correct reading. 

There are a number of instances where the papyrus supports variants 
which are much in dispute, either on external grounds or because they 
seem to represent elaborating or harmonizing tendencies. In 7:8 we find 


2 Or it may correspond to the odx éxiotevoay ‘they did not believe’ of verse 18. 
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otaw ‘not yet’ rather than ox ‘not’,3 so as to read, “I go not yet up 
to this feast.” The natural tendency is to regard this as a harmonization, 
since Jesus does go up to the feast in verse 10. But in view of the 
antiquity of P66, this cannot be regarded as a closed question. It is not 
certain that the otaw is meant to be a harmonization at all, or that it 
looks forward to verse 10. The xaiodc, or appointed time, in verses 5 
and 8 must mean the time of Jesus’ manifestation, because it is mentioned 
in answer to his brothers’ demand that he manifest himself (pavéowoov 
ceavrdy) to the world. Yet when Jesus goes to the feast in verse 10, 
it is “not openly (0d qaveods) but in secret.” Hence the “time” is not 
the providential time for the visit to Jerusalem in chapter seven, but 
rather the appointed season for Jesus’ final and open manifestation to 
the world. This may be connected with the triumphal entry (12:12-15) 
and the subsequent events leading up to the Passion (cf. 12:23, 27-28, 
13:1, etc.). This does not solve the textual problem. The otzw could 
still point forward to verse 10, especially since Jesus is speaking of 
“this feast." He would then merely be refusing to travel with his 
brothers, because this would involve making himself known before 
the time; therefore he goes secretly and alone in verse 10. Or, the idea 
might be, “I do not yet go up—that is, unto this feast.’ Neither reading 
is actually more difficult than the other. The oitiaw could be a harmoni- 
zation, but on the other hand, the odx could have been introduced because 
of the fact that the “time” really proved to be the Passover (11:55, 
12:1, 13:1) and not the Feast of Tabernacles, spoken of in chapter 
seven. There is little chance that the otaw can be an assimilation to 
the same word in the last clause of verse 8, because there P66 varies 
from all the tradition in reading otdéaw, synonymous in meaning but 
slightly different in form. In P66 we have either the true reading or else 
an example of a very early and deliberate alteration in the text. 

Similar alternatives present themselves elsewhere. In 4:9, the papyrus 
agrees with B in retaining the explanatory clause “For Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans.” In Peter's confession in 6:69, it has “the 
Christ, the Holy One of God,” with the Coptic versions. In 13:10 it 
not only retains the phrase “except the feet,” with B against x, but 
adds a strengthening word yédyvoy ‘alone’ with minuscule 235 and one 
old Syriac witness. Although criticism is apt to find a tendency toward 
elaboration in such cases, the testimony of P66 suggests that more 
elaborate and defined readings cannot necessarily be considered late. 

With regard to some variants that have been rejected on external 
grounds, the support of P66 may be sufficient to swing the weight of 
evidence in their favor. For example, the papyrus agrees with D, 
E*, L, etc., in reading du ‘that’ instead of dre ‘when’ in 12:17, thus 
giving the content rather than the time of the multitude’s witness to 
Christ and relating the witness directly to the raising of Lazarus. Bult- 
mann holds that this would confuse the two distinct multitudes which 
he finds in this passage. 4 It is hard to see why this is necessarily so. 


3 With B and some Byzantine texts against N, D, and most of the old Latin and Syriac. 


* Rudolf Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
1941. p. 320. 
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The variant merely suggests that the multitude in verse 17 does not 
necessarily consist of those who actually witnessed the raising of 
Lazarus in chapter eleven, but might be identified with those who 
saw the risen Lazarus in 12:9. It may still conceivably be distinguished 
from the multitudes mentioned in verses 12 and 18. In 12:32, the papyrus 
has xdyta with x*, D, and the Latin tradition. This gives the verse a 
more cosmic aspect: ‘I will draw all things unto myself,” instead of 
“all men.”” In 13:2, the aorist participle yevouévov allows for the trans- 
lation “supper being ended,” thus placing the feetwashing after the 
meal, although both the aorist and the more strongly supported present 
form may have a more general sense, ‘‘at supper.’ 5 Other variants of 
P66 which have support in the tradition, but which differ from the 
strongest witnesses, include the nominative yeifwy in 5:36 (‘'I, a greater 
than John, have the witness”), the masculine forms és . . . weiCwy in 
10:29 (“My Father who gave them me is greater than all"), a struc- 
tural variation in 11:33, and the addition of the clause “because they 
are evil” in 3:20. 

Most significant of all are some of the unique readings of the 
Bodmer Papyrus. Theologically, the most interesting one occurs in 
7:52, where P66 adds the definite article before zoog»jrys. Instead of 
claiming that “No prophet arises out of Galilee,” the Jews are saying, 
“The prophet does not arise out of Galilee,” thus bringing this verse 
in line with 7:41, “The Christ does not come out of Galilee.” The belief 
that no prophets come from Galilee conflicts not only with the Old 
Testament (2 Kings 14:25, Jonah 1:1) but also with the teaching of the 
Rabbis, ® and it is hard to see why John should have attributed such 
surprising ignorance to these Jews. Nestle has listed “the Prophet” as 
a conjecture by Owen,7 while Bultmann mentions it as a possible 
interpretation of the verse, ® but P66 is the first textual witness to its 
originality. 9 “The Prophet” is a Messianic figure in John (1:21, 25, 
6:14, 7:40), to be distinguished from the term “a prophet’ which is 
applied to Jesus in 4:19 and 9:17 by individuals who had not yet 
attained a mature faith. The context of 6:14, where “the Prophet” is 
also 6 éoyéuevoc ‘the Coming One’ and is connected with the attempt to 
make Jesus king, suggests that the Prophet and the Christ are the 
same, even though they are mentioned separately in 1:21ff. and in 
7:40 and may have been distinct in the minds of many Jews. The 
reading of P66 in 7:52 strengthens the identification of the two since it 
applies to the Prophet the very saying which in 7:41 refers to the Christ. 
At every point, the reading of the Bodmer Papyrus accords with the 
5 The Byzantine and most of the Western witnesses, as well as © and 33 have yevouévov, 
a form similar to that of P66, while the bulk of the tradition has the present yivopévov. 
®R. Eliezer, about 90 A.D., said, “You have no tribe in all Israel out of which prophets 
have not come forth” (Sukkah 27b). 
7E. Nestle, Novum Testamentum Graece, 20th ed. Stuttgart: Privileg. Wiirtt. Bibelanstalt, 
1950. p. 255. 

8 Bultmann, op. cit., p. 236n. 
® Cf. Luke 7:39 where B and a few other texts similarly add the article before 2gog7jrne. 
“The Prophet” probably refers to the prophet like unto Moses in Deut. 18:15ff. 
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internal evidence. It is almost certainly the correct text, or at the very 
least a true interpretation of what John really meant. 1° 

In 8:25 we have an obscure reply of Jesus to the Jews who ask 
who he is. Discussion has centered around the words rijv doxhy, which 
literally mean ‘the beginning’. They have generally been taken adverb- 
ially, either as a statement (‘In general that which I tell you”) or as a 
question (“Why do I even speak to you at all?”). Before the ry doz, 
P66 inserts in the margin another unique reading, eixov iiv ‘I told 
you’. If accepted, this would at least rule out the interrogative sense 
and require some such translation as, “I told you in the beginning 
what I tell you now” or, “I told you the sum of what I tell you now,” 
or, “I told you the sum of the matter; I am that which I speak to you.” 
One might argue that a scribe has added the words to explain a 
difficult verse, but the sentence is far from crystal clear even with the 
addition; certainly something seems to be missing from the verse as it 
stands in all the rest of the manuscripts. It may be that here also P66 
has recovered for us the original text. At any rate, the interpreter 
should not ignore its witness. 

Two more of the peculiar variants deserve mention. In 10:16, the 
papyrus varies from all the tradition in reading ovvayayeiy ‘to gather’, 
instead of dyayeivy ‘to bring’. This is the first of the references to the 
calling of the Gentiles, and the use of ovrdyw accords with 11:52, 
where it is used to refer to the “children of God who are scattered 
abroad.” The same verb appears in a different context, but with a 
similar reference to the Gentiles as sheep in Matt. 25:32. In John 11:20, 
P66 inserts éavrijs ‘of herself’ thus adding the detail that it was in her 
own house that Mary remained. Probably no certain conclusions can 
be drawn from this as to whether or not Mary and Martha lived 
together, but it is interesting that one late Byzantine witness inserts the 
less emphatic aérijc, 11 while D, 0, and the Byzantine tradition add adrijs 
in Luke 10:38, where it is Martha’s house that is in question. Matters 
of detail such as this should perhaps wait until more evidence is forth- 
coming. The examples we have given are far from exhaustive. There 
are enough, however, to show that the text of P66, while not to be 
accepted uncritically, has much to contribute to exegesis and translation 
as well as to textual criticism. The translator should use judgment and 
restraint in adopting its readings against the overwhelming witness of 
our other manuscripts, but in at least three instances, 7:52, 8:25 and 
9:27, Papyrus Bodmer II offers him a clearer, more logical text, and 
quite possibly the original one. 


10 The fact that the present éye(perat ‘arises’, rather than the perfect éyrjyegta: ‘has 
arisen’, is found in the best manuscripts, including P66, also accords with this reading. 
The verb éyelow is usual in describing the advent of a prophet (cf. Lk. 7:16, Mt. 11:11), 
thus showing that “the Prophet” in becoming a Messianic title has not lost its normal 
connotation. 

11H. F, von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1913. Il, p. 445. 
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Conclusion of the Revision of the 
Luther New Testament 
Ernst Gess 


The concurrence of the Union of German Evangelical Bible Societies 
having already been voted earlier, the Council of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, at its meeting held June 28-29, 1956, approved the final 
draft of the revision of the Luther text of the New Testament and asked 
its member churches to use this as the official text in church services 
and in religious instruction. With this development an important epoch 
in the history of the Luther Bible has been reached. May the blessed 
work of Luther bring blessing to many in its new form. 


It is impossible here to give an account either of the history of a 
century of Bible revision or of the twenty-five years of work on this last 
revision of the New Testament now completed. Neither is it possible to 
discuss in detail the basic questions of revision work; but a few obser- 
vations which may serve as an introduction to the new text should be 
useful. 


1. The work on the Luther text had to take into consideration 
very conflicting points of view. On the one hand was the desire, in 
grateful respect for Luther's genius, to change as little as possible; on the 
other hand, it was important to do everything possible to facilitate the 
access of our people, and especially of our youth, to the Word of God. 
Some wished to retain for church services a euphonious form of lan- 
guage, as far as possible both dignified and traditional, while others, on 
the contrary, emphasized the evangelistic point of view. 

It was not always easy to strike the happy medium between these 
aims. One must therefor accept the fact that in reaching a compromise 
solution full justice has not been done to either viewpoint. The Commis- 
sion hopes, however, that the work, however incomplete or piecemeal, 
will nevertheless prove to be usable in practice. 


2. The typography and format of the New Testament is now quite 
new. The division of chapter and verses remains, in spite of the need 
to change them (these could only be modified by ecumenical action), but 
there are no longer any indications of contents at the beginning of the 
chapters. Rather, as is the case in most newer translations, attention has 
been drawn to the meaning of the immediately following passages, which 
are identified by relevant section headings. These will prove very helpful 
for church instruction and for individual Bible reading. 

The parallel references, which have been examined by a special 
commission, are no longer given below each verse, but appear in the 
margin or at the foot of the page. This makes it necessary for the 
reader to adjust himself to new habits in looking up references, but in 
this way the continuity of the text—no longer divided up into separate 
verses—is also preserved visually. 

A help towards the right understanding of the text is the choice of 
more correct punctuation. One may look, for instance, at the use of the 
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colon which now appears in Matthew 28:19, ‘Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations: baptize them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit and teach them to observe all that | 
have commanded you. And lo, I am with you always, to the close 
of the age’. 


3. One feature which is easily apparent to the reader is that the 
present revision has attempted to indicate paragraphs within a passage 
and particularly to divide up the long sentences in the Epistles into 
shorter sentences, a feature which has greatly simplified the reading of 
the text. The application of this principle may be seen by comparing 
Ephesians 1:4-14 in the 1912 edition with the same passage in the 1956 
edition. The one sentence of the old reading has been broken up into 
five shorter sentences, arranged in four paragraphs: 

a. verses 4- 6 one sentence 

b. verses 7-10 two sentences 

c. verses 11-12 one sentence 

d. verses 13-14 one sentence 

This is about the same division as that adopted in the RSV, which has 
divided the first sentence still further into two: (a) verses 3-4 and (b) 
verses 5-6, but has divided the section into two paragraphs only: 3-10 
and 11-14. 1 


4. For long sections the reader will find hardly any change in the 
text to which he is accustomed. It was worked on with great restraint, 
for it was not the intention that a new translation should result, but that 
Luther's language should be retained in so far as possible. Thus the 
work on the Gospels has turned out very conservative; in other books 
much greater changes were possible and necessary, perhaps the most 
drastic being in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The great care prescribed in the guiding principles in dealing with 
the familiar passages was widely observed. Thus after long reflection 
the alteration of Luke 2:14, already agreed upon many times, was 
nevertheless finally rejected and a different translation offered only as 
a footnote: Ehre sei Gott in der Héhe und Friede auf Erden bei den 
Menschen seines Wohlgefallens ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men with whom he is pleased!’ 

Naturally some changes had to be made here and there even in the 
familiar passages. The following few examples show that the Commis- 
sion did not make its decisions lightly. The first two examples are of 
importance for the baptismal liturgy. 

Mark 10:14 no longer speaks of Kindlein ‘little children’ but of 


Kinder ‘children’. The affectionate sound of Luther's Kindlein is easily | 


misunderstood in the sense of a certain unsuitable patronage. 

The baptismal command in Matthew 28:18-20 now reads: Und 
Jesus trat zu ihnen, redete mit ihnen und sprach: Mir ist gegeben alle 
Gewalt im Himmel und auf Erden. Darum gehet hin und machet zu 


1 For this and the subsequent quotations, parallel changes can be noted as from the King 
James Version to the Revised Standard Version. 
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Jiingern alle Volker: taufet sie auf den Namen des Vaters und des Sohnes 
und des heiligen Geistes und lehret sie halten alles, was ich euch 
befohlen habe. Und siehe, ich bin bei euch alle Tage bis an der Welt 
Ende ‘And Jesus came and said to them, “All authority in heaven and 
on earth has been given to me. Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations: baptize them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit and teach them to observe all that I have commanded 
you. And lo, I am with you always, to the close of the age”.’ 

This rendering corresponds closely to the footnote on this passage 
in the 1912 version. 

It is important for the right understanding of the song of praise in 
1 Thimothy 3:16 that, following the clear text of the Greek, it should 
no longer read geglaubt von der Welt ‘believed on by the world’, but 
geglaubt in der Welt ‘believed on in the world’. 

Further, John 6:69, again according to the Greek, now reads wir 
haben geglaubt und erkannt, dass du bist der Heilige Gottes ‘we have 
believed, and have come to know, that you are the Holy One of God’, 
while the previous text, dass du bist Christus, der Sohn des lebendigen 
Gottes ‘that thou art Christ, the Son of the living God’, was relegated 
to a footnote. Here the matter was intentionally handled differently 
than in Luke 2:14. 


5. From the examples given under 4, which could easily be added 
to, it is clear how significant has been our considerably better knowledge 
of the Greek text than that which existed in the time of the Reformation. 
The examination and comparison of the manuscripts of the New 
Testament has become a highly specialized area of scholarly work and 
an invaluable help for establishing the best Greek text from which now 
the German translation is to be sought. 

The following is an interesting instance: the last phrase of Romans 
12:11 now reads dienet dem Herrn ‘serving the Lord’, while Luther's 
translation, schicket euch in die Zeit ‘adapt yourselves to the world’, 
is relegated to a footnote. The basis for this alteration is that we have 
to accept as very probable the fact that the Greek text which Luther 
had before him contained in this place an error in writing. The Greek 
words for ‘time’ and ‘Lord’ are very similar, so that a mistake in hearing 
or in writing could easily occur. 


6. Very thorough deliberation was required in the places where it 
was a question of a better understanding of the meaning. In this 
connection, also, we give a few examples: 

John 2:4, the passage, which for us is too hard sounding and so 
difficult for church instruction, Weib, was habe ich mit dir zu schaffen 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ is better rendered, also from the 
point of view of meaning, by Weib, was geht’s dich an, was ich tue 
“Woman, what does it matter to you what I do?’ 

Or John 5:39-40 is rendered in the 1912 version by Suchet in der 
Schrift, denn ihr meinet, ihr habet das ewige Leben darin; und sie ist's, 
die von mir zeuget; und ihr wollt nicht zu mir kommen, dass ihr das 
Leben haben méchtet ‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
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have eternal life; and they are they which testify of me. And ye will 
not come to me that ye might have life." The new rendering reads; 
Ihr suchet in der Schrift; denn ihr meinet, ihr habt das ewige Leben 
darin; und sie ist es, die von mir zeuget; aber doch wollt ihr nicht zu 
mir kommen, dass ihr das Leben hattet “You search the Scriptures 
because you think that in them you have eternal life; and it is they that 
bear witness to me; yet you refuse to come to me that you may have 
life’. 

Yet another example, from John 14:2, which previously read: In 
meines Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen. Wenn’s nicht so ware, so 
wollte ich zu euch sagen: Ich gehe hin euch die Statte zu bereiten ‘In my 
Father's house are many dwellings; if it were not so, I would have told 
you: I go to prepare a place for you’. This verse now reads: In meines 
Vaters Hause sind viele Wohnungen. Wenn’s nicht so ware, wiirde ich 
dann zu euch gesagt haben: Ich gehe hin, euch die Statte zu bereiten? 
‘In my Father's house are many rooms; if it were not so, would I have 
told you that I go to prepare a place for you?’ 

Many other places could be quoted where, with a gentle hand, by 
means of corrections which are often not noticeable, the German 
rendering, while maintaining the sound of the Luther version, has 
nevertheless become more readable and more understandable. 


7. A whole series of decisions were also taken regarding individual 
words, whether because a word has become completely obsolete and 
not understandable, or whether it has changed its meaning, or whether 
because the existing translation was not a good one. 


a. As an example of a word no longer either used or understood 
we would quote fiirbass ‘forward’ (changed by confirmation candidates 
to barfuss ‘barefoot’ by association of sounds!); the word fiirbass no 
longer appears in the text. On the other hand, where a word no longer 
used is still understandable, it has been kept, e.g. widerbellen ‘to be 
refractory’, Titus 2:9. 

b. A word which has undergone a change of meaning since the 
days of Luther is Geiz. In using Geiz Luther means Habsucht 
“covetousness, the desire to possess.’ With us Geiz is used in a much 
more limited sense for a special narrow kind of ‘avarice’, that is, ‘desire 
for money’. Thus in most cases instead of Geiz the word Habsucht or 
Habgier ‘greed’ is used. In particular, 1 Timothy 6:10 now stands: 
Denn Habsucht ist eine Wurzel alles Uebels ‘for greed is a root of 
all evil’. On the other hand, in 2 Corinthians 9:5 Geiz remains. 

It is the same in the use of Eitelkeit ‘vanity’ and eitel ‘vain’. In 
Romans 8:20 Eitelkeit has been replaced with Verganglichkeit ‘transito- 
riness’, but in Ephesians 4:17 it is Nichtigkeit ‘futility’. The adjective 
eitel ‘vain’ remains in four places, and especially in 1 Peter 1:18, a key 
passage. In the other places, for example, 1 Corinthians 15:17, it has 
been replaced by nichtig ‘futile’ or a similar word. But James 2:20 no 
longer has du eitler Mensch ‘O vain man’, but du térichter Mensch 
‘you foolish man’. 

c. That Luther's translation Tiere ‘beasts’ in Revelation 4:6 and 
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again in the following verse does not entirely satisfy is well known. 
It corresponds neither to the Greek nor to the meaning of the passage 
(the third Tier had the face of a man). But the expression used many 
times today, Wesen ‘being, creature’ instead of Tiere ‘beasts,’ also did 
not seem good, for Luther uses the word Wesen in a special sense. 
See for example Revelation 4:11, durch deinen Willen haben sie das 
Wesen und sind geschaffen ‘by thy will they existed and were created’. 
Thus the translation Gestalten ‘forms, figures’ was arrived at instead 
of Tiere, with the addition of himmlische ‘heavenly’ alongside in the 
first instance. 


8. Everyone who has to give religious or confirmation instruction 
knows how difficult it is for young people today to read Luther's 
German. There are various reasons for this, and not least because of 
the structure of the sentences. On the other hand, it is just there that 
the very originality of Luther's language comes most to the fore. There- 
fore great caution had to be observed. 

Thus the Commission could only very rarely accede to the wish 
expressed with great insistence, namely, that in relative clauses the verb 
should be put at the end of the sentence, as is the current practice. 
Such a practice would in many cases not only complicate the reading, 
but above all the “music of the Luther language’’ would be spoiled. 
One has only to take the end of Romans 8 and read aloud: noch keine 
andere Kreatur uns von der Liebe Gottes, die in Christus Jesus ist, 
unserm Herrn, scheiden kann instead of noch keine andere Kreatur 
mag uns scheiden von der Liebe Gottes, die in Christus Jesus ist, unserm 
Herrn. No one would want the first of these two renderings. The same 
holds good for a large number of other passages. 

On the other hand, much has been done, beyond what has been 
mentioned above, to make the text easier for the reading of young 
people. One example: Luther’s use of the word so ‘thus’ confuses us 
today, especially when so is used in one sentence with various meanings. 
Thus in John 8, the verses 31 and 36 no longer begin with so, but 
with wenn ‘if’, while the second so ‘then’ is kept. John 8:51, which is a 
key passage, has, however, not been changed. 


9. One simplification for many people is the dropping of the 
declensional endings of certain proper names, including that of Jesus 
Christ. Now, the simple forms of Jesus and Christ are always used, 
apart from the genitive, which had to be kept, and in a few cases the 
vocative, e.g. Matthew 26:68 and Luke 18:38. 


10. One can easily criticize the lack of consistency in the whole 
work; the Commission is very conscious of this. But the Commission is 
convinced that any principle of rigorous consistency would have led 
to a wholesale mutilation of the living language. Furthermore, in admit- 
ting certain types of inconsistency in the text the Commission was only 
following Luther, who proceeded with a “sublime carelessness.” Thus, 
for instance, he did not think of always rendering the Greek word 
parrésis with the same expression in German. For the most part he 
translated it Freidigkeit (which today would be better rendered Freimut 
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‘frankness’) rather than Freudigkeit ‘joyousness’. But twice in Hebrews 
he says Vertrauen ‘trust’, and further, he translates the word again with 
frei ‘bold'—frei offenbar ‘straightforward’, frei heraus ‘plainly’, frei 
6ffentlich ‘outspoken, openly’. And in Ephesians 6:19 there is mit 
freudigem Auftun meines Mundes ‘the joyous opening of my mouth’, 
Who would want to blame Luther for such variations? All one can do 
is to try to emulate his exhaustive use of the riches of our language. 
Revision work is always incomplete or piecemeal, not only because 
it is done by man, but because, with the living flow of the language, 
after a few decades a new examination of a text will be necessary. 
However, if the newly established text helps some people to find their 
way to the Word of God, the work will not have been in vain. 
And now one can only say, “Take and read!” 


Notes on the Chinese Version of the Bible 
Tun-Jou Ku 


As a result of studies based upon recent discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible, numerous mistakes have been detected in its 
Chinese version. The present analysis will, however, not touch these 
textual inaccuracies, but will rather be limited to mistakes or weaknesses 
in the form of language used in the translation. 

I was never so shocked as when, about twenty years ago, I came 
across one sentence in the Kuoyii Bible, a version which is still considered 
to be the best in Chinese, and one for which deep gratitude still is 
owed. A close translation of the Chinese sentence would be, “What 
you have done, do quickly’ (John 13:27). Of course, the correct trans- 
lation should be: “What you are going to do, do quickly’. Then I was 
led by curiosity to jump to another page, where my eye caught another 
ambiguous line, *... worship the first beast which was dead, wounded 
and healed’ (Rev. 13:12). How could “deadly wound was healed” 
be translated as ‘dead, wounded and healed’? I closed the Bible with 
a sigh of distress. 

Now, as I am working on an important project for a new Chinese 
Bible concordance and have thus an opportunity to read the Bible care- 
fully, I find many more such mistakes, so many that I feel I must do 
something about it. Here is an analysis of these mistakes and weaknesses 
in the Chinese Bible from the viewpoint of the form of language and 
obvious inaccuracy in rendering. 

Such mistakes as we have found may be divided into three groups: 
(1) mistakes in translation, (2) weaknesses in style, and (3) errors 
in the choice of words. 


Mistakes in Translation 


Conspicuous among the first group of mistakes are those consisting 
of omissions or improper choice of words or characters. For example, 
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when translating the sentence “... you seek to destroy a city which is a 
mother in Israel...'" (2 Sam. 20:19), the phrase ‘a big city of Israel’ 
is used instead of the phrase “a city which is a mother in Israel." The 
word ‘big’ does not represent fully the meaning of ‘mother’. In 1 Kings 
7:48, “all the vessels that were in the house of the Lord” is completely 
omitted. These instances of “free” translation and abridged translation 
are numerous in the Chinese version of the Bible. 

There is another type of loose translation in the Chinese Bible, 
namely, the substitution of general terms for proper names or specific 
terms. For example, in 1 Kings 10:11, the word ‘ship’ is used instead 
of “navy” as in the King James Version or “fleet” as in the Revised 
Standard Version. And in 1 Kings 10:15, the phrase ‘‘all the kings of 
Arabia” is translated as ‘all the kings of the miscellaneous tribes’. 

Another type of poor translation consists in the alteration of the 
meaning of an original term. While the English Bible says, “Whoever, 


therefore, eats the bread... of the Lord in an unworthy manner” 
(1 Cor. 11:27), the Chinese Bible says, “Whoever, therefore, eats the 
bread... of the Lord without reason’. The two phrases are not inter- 
changeable. 


The Chinese Bible also suffered from the tendency of literal trans- 
lation in a number of passages. Here are a few examples: In Lev. 26:16, 
“I will appoint over you sudden terror,” the word “appoint” was 
translated as ming ding, which is a term coined by the Bible translators 
and appears at least twenty-seven times in the Bible. But the Chinese 
people, including Chinese Christians, have never accepted this strange 
expression. Yen djung is another unusual expression which is supposed 
to mean ‘approve,’ as in 1 Thessalonians 2:4, “but just as we have 
been approved by God.” I have never seen or heard of such an 
expression in our written or spoken Chinese. We properly use djwen hsu 
or hsu ko for ‘approve’. 

When the Bible translators rendered the phrase ‘before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ was publicly portrayed as crucified” (Gal. 3:1), they put 
the short phrase “publicly portrayed” into Chinese as hwoh hwa, which 
was a novel expression and died stillborn in the Chinese version. 
Hwei djwan is another queer expression which is supposed to mean 
‘convert, turn’ as in Isaiah 6:10, which says in part, “... lest they... 
turn, and be healed.”” Every time the Chinese reader comes across this 
passage he cannot help making an embarrassing pause at this word 
hwei djwan. There are at least twenty-two other instances of the 
same expression in the Chinese Bible. But this word of great theological 
significance can easily be put into a popular Chinese phrase hwei 
(‘return’) sin (‘heart’) djwan (‘return’) i (‘mind’), which means exactly 
‘a return of mind.’ The phrase Hwei sin djwan i is good Chinese and 
is used by both the educated and the illiterates in written and spoken 
language. Why should we put away this appropriate phrase and take 
the trouble to coin such a new and queer expression as hwei djwan? 
Furthermore, it is not an accepted abbreviated form. If it should be used 
as such, we can only say that it has “lost its savor.” 
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Weaknesses in Style 


The style of the Chinese version of the Bible is poor for three main 
reasons. In the first place, the literary (or wen li) and the popular 
(or colloquial) elements are put together in an unharmonious way. 
The following are a few typical examples: 


1. Nahum 1:9, “What do you plot against the Lord?” In the 
Chinese version, the literary rendering of sheh ho mou ‘what do you 
plot’ in a colloquial interrogative sentence is not smooth at all. 


2. Malachi 3:10, “... pour down for you an overflowing blessing.” 
Here the Bible translators tried to use a literary expression ching fuh 
for ‘pour down ... blessing’, which is not literary at all. Rather, it is 
very foreign, something which a person well-versed in Chinese will 
not use. Furthermore, ching ‘pour down’ in this style does not go well 
with any part of the sentence. 


3. Proverbs 28:21, “To show partiality is not good.” In the 
Chinese version, the word nai wei is in literary or wen li language, and 
the phrase puh hao ‘not good’ is strictly colloquial. To say nai wei 
puh hao as a continuous, single expression sounds extremely funny to 
Chinese-speaking people. 

In the second place, the style of the Chinese version of the Bible 
is poor because many words are used in an awkward manner. The 
following are typical expressions: 


1. Genesis 9:12, “...the covenant which I make between you 
and me... for all future generations.” The Chinese translation uses 
yung yoh. The use of the word yung for ‘perpetual generations’ in this 
case is abrupt and awkward. 


2. 1 Corinthians 7:6, “But I speak of this by way of concession, 
and not of command.” While the word djwen ‘permission’ is used 
properly in the first half of the sentence, the word ming ‘command’ 
certainly does not fit in the last part of the sentence. While we do say 
correctly in Chinese djwen ni mendi ‘by way of permission’, there has 
never been such an expression as ming ni men di ‘by way of com- 
mandment’. 

3. 1 Samuel 9:17, “...He it is who shall rule over my people.” 
Here the Chinese translation for “my people,’ o di min, sounds rather 
queer because the use of the single character min ‘people’ right after 
the double character o di ‘my’ is not a common Chinese usage. We may 
say o di ren (also meaning ‘my people’), but not o di min. If we prefer 
to use the character ren ming, we should say o di ren ming. 

4. Job 28:14, “The deep says, It is not in me.” The phrase ‘‘not 
in me” was translated into Chinese as buh djai o djung. While buh djai 
‘not’ is all right in Chinese, o djung ‘in me’ is not at all natural. It 
is simply not good Chinese. 

5. Isaiah 16:14, “...Those who survive shall be very small and 
feeble.” The Chinese translation for the last part of this sentence is 
shen shao wu gi (shen shao for ‘very few’ and wu gi for ‘not many’). 
The phrase as a whole is redundant and, to the Chinese, quite childish. 
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Errors in the Choice of Words 


The extensive changes occurring in the Chinese language since 
the New Thought Movement, the Literary Revolution, the Nationalist 
Revolution, and the Communist occupation of the mainland of China 
have made the language of the Chinese Bible outdated to a great 
extent. For example, the important word “fellowship,”” which appears 
four times in the first chapter in the First Letter of John and at least 
seventeen times in the whole Bible, was translated as siang giao, which 
conveys the idea of ‘mutual relations’ but does not have the precise 
meaning of fellowship. There is now a new term, twan chi, which has a 
fuller meaning for “fellowship.” This term was first coined by Dr. 
T. T. Lew, Dean of the School of Theology of Yenching University, 
and has been gradually adopted by the different Christian bodies and 
lay institutions. At present it is even used by the Communists for 
secular purposes. 

A modern and popular translation for “noble-man” is gwei dzuh. 
But gwei djou, on the other hand, is still used in the Bible, as in the 
case of Luke 19:12. We also cannot find in the Chinese concordance 
the word “leprosy’’ under ma feng ‘leprosy’, but under the word da 
‘great’, because leprosy was translated da ma feng ‘great leprosy’. 
But ma feng is used as a conventional and scientific term. 

As to political terms, an important case may be cited here. When 
the Communists came into power, they divided the people in the country 
into two classes, ren min and gwoh min. Formerly, the two terms were 
practically interchangeable, with, however, the latter having more polit- 
ical significance, more or less like the word citizen in English. The 
Communists reversed the connotations of the two terms and made it 
clear that the ren min are citizens, or the people who have political 
rights, and that the gwoh min are merely subjects, who not only do not 
enjoy political rights but may also include reactionaries. Of course, the 
Kouyii Bible still uses gwoh min to denote citizens or Christians. This 
usage occurs at least seventy-three times in the Bible. Are we going to 
continue to call the Chinese Christians on the mainland gwoh min? This 
is what the Communists would be only too glad to do—quoting the 
Bible as justification. The potential consequences of this are grave. 

The verbal mistakes in the Chinese Bible are by no means infrequent. 
An important group among them are the so-called “white characters,” 
or corrupted words, which include wrong spelling and wrong usage. 
These mistakes are especially offensive to Chinese because such words 
are considered to be the marks under passing grade. They argue: “If 
one cannot write characters correctly, what else more can we expect 
of him!"’ But the Chinese Bible has plenty of these “white characters.” 
For example, the ti of ti sing that is ‘put them in mind’, as in Titus 
3:1, and the ti of ti dao that is ‘making mention of you’, as in Ephesians 
1:16, should be a ti with a “hand” radical. But the Chinese Bible has 
used another ti with a “page” radical, a form which has appeared at 
least sixty-three times. One more illustration of the sort is the word 
meaning “endeavored” as in 1 Thessalonians 2:17, ‘““we endeavored the 
more eagerly and with great desire to see you face to face.” This 
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should be translated as gih lih with the character gih with a “stand” 
radical. But the Bible uses a gih with a “wood” radical. This is again 
a perverted word or “white character.” This mistake has appeared in 
the Bible at least eleven times. In short, there are at least forty different 
“white characters” in the Kuoyii Bible, each multiplying itself from ten 
to sixty or more times. Certainly, there are too many errors in the 
pages of Holy Writ. 

So much for the ‘white characters.” Now as to the characters used 
for proper or special names. We find such words as Jesus, Christ, 
Satan, Jehovah, Messiah, and Chemosh (Judges 11:24) printed con- 
sistently without the vertical lines beside such names. These vertical 
lines are equivalent to the capital letters in English. Besides the omission 
of the marks of proper or special names, there are, of course, omissions 
of punctuation, such as the omission of the comma (after the word 
“arise,” Is. 60:1); wrong indications of number of verse (Gen. 21:22 
instead of Gen. 21:20); and reversed characters, such as liang lo to dz 
‘two burden mules’ in 2 Kings 5:17. The last instance is amusing, as 
some people have taken it to be a special kind of mule. 

These translation problems in the present Chinese Version are by 
no means exhaustive. They do, however, represent some of the basic 
difficulties, matters which must be dealt with, and if possible without 
delay, if the Scriptures are to speak effectively to the Chinese-speaking 
community. 


Language Learning off the Compound 


Large missionary compounds are questionable at best from a lin- 
guistic and anthropological standpoint because they present a very 
serious obstacle to the learning which the missionary must do all of his 
life in order to communicate effectively. However, for initial missionary 
language learning they are deadly. They foster a “missionary dialect,” 
which the local people attached to the compound will learn much faster 
than the isolated missionary can learn true native speech. They give the 
learner little chance to listen (that most basic of language skills), to 
hear language as it is used, and to make it a part of himself. They give 
no opportunity to see the use of language in relation to native life 
—the only place where it really has any relevance. 

Any mission which takes its language learning seriously should 
give its language students an opportunity for several months in a native 
village, away from English-speaking people (except possibly other 
language-learners and the linguist guiding their study). An investment 
of a few hundred dollars in a very modest home among the people 
away from the compound (far enough away so that it is something of 
an effort to come to the compound) will pay important dividends in 
the language skills of successive inhabitants. 
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Some Problems in Translating 
Paragraphs Idiomatically 
James Lauriault 


In 1951 I finished translating the Gospel of Mark into the Shipibo 
language, spoken in the eastern jungles of Peru. My indispensable 
helpers were two Shipibo Christians, Elias Sanchez and Amancio 
Barbaran. They were intelligent men, leaders in the local church, but 
did not know Spanish very well. And naturally, they knew no Greek. 
But they were the best men available. 

After the first draft we rechecked and revised the manuscript three 
times. In successive revisions the work became more and more mono- 
lingual as we left off discussing translation problems in Spanish and 
discussed the meanings entirely in Shipibo, further clarifying them by 
pointing or by acting out the situation. We followed this same procedure 
to get differences and overlaps in meaning between different words 
and turns of expression. At first, the word order had been largely that 
of Spanish, but in the discussion a more natural word order developed. 
This made me feel we were doing a good job and that each sentence 
was a model of grammatical and syntactic correctness. 

Yet, I had two problems which haunted me and which I could not 
resolve. One was that I could never find out the difference in meaning 
between two past tenses. When I tried to work it out with my two 
translation helpers, they always told me that the two tenses meant the 
same. In the end I just had to write one or the other tense as dictated 
to me. 

The other problem was to keep proper track of all the subjects and 
objects and possessives throughout the whole translation. Many times 
I found that using a pronoun where Spanish or Greek had a pronoun 
made the particular subject, object, or possessive refer to somebody else. 
Either I had to use no pronoun at all, or else use the noun. In the final 
draft I checked all the subjects, objects, and possessives throughout 
the translation with my helpers and made sure to what and to whom 
they referred. Where the meaning went wrong, they would help me find 
the proper form. 

Still, in spite of this practical help, I felt very uneasy, as I myself 
did not hold the clue as to how the system worked, Many times, as I 
would hear the Shipibos speak, I would get mixed up as to whom they 
were talking about in a particular sentence. In 1954, before I started 
work again on translating other books of the New Testament, I took 
off two months to try and work out the system of pronominal reference. 

I took an intelligent Conibo I had never worked with before (Shipibos 
and Conibos speak practically indistinguishable dialects of the same 
language), and asked him to tell me some past happenings of his 
people. This he dictated to me, phrase by phrase, in his own language, 
some fifty pages of text material. Then I turned around and read the 
text back to him, sentence by sentence. After each sentence, if the subject 
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was not expressed or was a pronoun, I would ask, “Who did it?” 
in his language. If the object of the sentence was a pronoun or simply 
not expressed, I would ask, ““To whom did he (or she, or it, etc.) do it?” 
And if a pronoun was used as a possessive, I would ask, “Whose was 
it?” specifying the word modified by the possessive. And as he would 
answer with the specific name or noun, I would write it under the proper 
place in the sentence. After three or four sentences of this, he asked me, 
“Don't you understand what I said here? I really made it very plain.” 
And I replied, “Yes, I partly know what it says, but not completely. 
You see, we don’t talk this way in my language, and when I try to 
understand it according to the custom of my language, I make many 
mistakes.” And so we went, all through the material he had dictated 
to me. 

With some 250 sentences of connected text material and my inter- 
linear notations on the antecedent of each pronoun and unexpressed 
subject or object, I worked out the main outlines of the system, though 
some details still have to be worked out more fully. A tremendous 
amount depended on the conjunctive elements that introduced most 
sentences. Some conjunctions meant: “This sentence has the same 
subject as the preceding.” Other conjunctions meant: “This sentence 
does not have the same subject as the preceding.’ With these it was 
necessary to follow an elaborate set of “rules” to find out just what 
was the antecedent of the subject. Still other conjunctions had even 
more complicated meanings. 

Third person pronouns were used very sparingly, and many times 
in the sense of “the other individual, not the one you logically expect 
here.” There were even special “rules” for picking out one individual as 
subject out of a previously mentioned plural subject, and for conjoining 
two or more previously mentioned individuals into a single plural subject. 
It was only at points like these and others of special emphasis that one 
of the past tenses that bothered me was used. The other past tense was 
never used this way and was a simple narrative nonemphatic tense. 
Thus I resolved my tense problem. 

By this procedure I found out how to understand who and what was 
being talked about in each particular sentence. I even went over material 
I had not analyzed and found that I could now trace the antecedents of 
each pronoun and unexpressed subject or object very easily. 

Very much encouraged, I went back to translation with a couple 
of other helpers, since the first two were no longer available. I had 
not gone very far before I found out that between two sentences 
I apparently had a choice of conjunctive elements. I tried to find out 
from my helpers which to use, and sometimes they told me that only 
one choice was possible. Other times there was a choice for some obscure 
reason, and sometimes they could not make up their minds which to use. 

I also discovered that my new-found rules of interpretation did 
not tell me how to use pronouns and leave items unexpressed, nor where. 
I really had only solved half my problem, that of understanding (i.e. 
interpretation, or decoding). I still had the problem of how to say or 
write it in the first place (i.e. construction, or encoding). So, while I did 
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further tentative translation, I went back to the text material, took 
1,000 sentences of connected text, and started work. The two questions 
I now put to myself were: (1) How do I know which conjunction to 
use in a particular case? and (2) How do I know whether to use a noun 
or a pronoun or leave it unexpressed in any one particular context? 

After quite a bit of work on the material, I discovered that each 
conjunctive element had a different part to play in carrying on the train 
of thought, argument, or action from sentence to sentence. In fact, 
paragraph after paragraph of text material showed definite logical 
structures, whose parts were signaled by the conjunctive elements. Not 
only that, but even sentence structure was affected. In the text a 
quotation of paragraph length could be expressed as a single, long, 
involved sentence, e.g. He went with his son to the lake in order to fish. 
In narration, however, this same material was chopped up into: He went 
with his son; went to the lake; went in order to fish. 

Then I looked back at how we had translated the Gospel of Mark 
and was appalled at what I read there. It now looked so stilted and 
unnatural. In many cases, the wrong conjunctive elements had been 
used and the train of thought either partially obliterated or completely 
destroyed. Individual sentences were understandable, but many of them 
had too much crammed into them; they had been treated as paragraph- 
length declarative quotations, and not as narrative. On my own, I 
concluded the translation would be hard to read and follow. 

I did not have long to wait for the proof. At first everybody was 
pleased and uncritical with the Shipibo Gospel of Mark when it came 
out in 1954. But as time went on, complaints started coming in. Finally, 
one man, Victor Franco, the Conibo interpreter at one station of the 
South American Indian Mission, became articulate and could tell some 
of what was wrong with it. He spoke to the missionaries about it, and 
they in turn contacted me and said he would like to help me revise it. 
I accepted his help with delight, and we have begun a very fruitful 
partnership in translation. Just before I came to the United States on 
furlough last year, we started revising the Gospel of Mark, and what 
a change! The result was bell-clear and beautifully structured; a work 
of art, speaking to these Indians’ souls in the normal speech they use 
when they talk with their fellow tribesmen. 

Now, in theory, I have set up a “recipe” for translating the paragraph 
structure idiomatically. This “recipe” divides the translation process 
into steps. We start with the language material to be translated, and the 
end result is a good, meaningful translation. These steps are very 
roughly described as follows: 


1. We take material in the original language and replace all third 
person pronouns, etc., by nouns or names. 


2. We break all sentences up into series of clauses without con- 
junctions. We add interlinear notations as to the relations of each clause 
in the logical structure. 


3. We translate the clauses into Shipibo. 
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4. We rearrange the order of certain clauses where needed to 
make a more natural order, and we break up or combine clauses where 
needed to make it natural in Shipibo. 


5. We introduce Shipibo conjunctions on the basis of the interlinear 
notations, 

6. In terms of “rules,” we replace nouns at certain points by 
pronouns, or even drop them entirely; this to convey the same meaning 
in the most natural and unstilted way. 


Translation and Revision in India 
H. K. Moulton 


A general survey of translation and revision work in India today 
covers very wide ground. The 1951 census report lists 782 languages, 
but as 378 of these are spoken by less than a hundred people, they 
may be disregarded. ! 

The Bible Society of India and Ceylon has 95 language files on 
hand, out of which about 50 may be said to be in various conditions 
of activity. A recent survey has shown that translations of the Scriptures 
(in whole or part) serve 98 per cent of the population in their mother 
tongues, and that many of the remaining two per cent do not need 
translations, as they are literate in a neighboring tongue. Work on six 
new languages has, however, begun during 1955 and 1956. 

This article will concern itself with two main groups of languages: 
(1) the languages of Assam, now one of the strongest Christian areas 
in India, where the older and larger linguistic groups are completing, 
and even revising, their Bibles, while the newer Christians, particularly 
the various Naga tribes, are beginning with one Gospel or working 
forward to a complete New Testament and even into the Old Testament; 
and (2) the major languages of India, where old, established versions 
are now being revised in accordance with the standard Greek text of 
today and so that their language may be in line with that spoken by the 
modern educated Indians of their region. Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
Nepali, Oriya, Santali, and others come in this category; and it must 
not be forgotten that this work has already been done (for the time 
being) in Tamil, Kannada, Gurumukhi, Urdu, and other tongues. 


Hindustani and Urdu 


A most interesting project which does not come under any of these 
categories is Hindustani. In many areas of the north, there has for 
centuries been an overlapping of Urdu, with its Persian script and 
Muslim background, and Hindi, with its Devanagari script and Hindu 


1 Quite a number are listed as being spoken by only one person. How nice to have no one 
who can contradict you! 
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background. The resultant common language, which has no pretensions 
to literary excellence (or no more than Koine Greek), is nevertheless 
exceedingly useful for daily intercourse and even for more elevated 
purposes. We are told that it is the medium which the Prime Minister 
deliberately uses in his public speeches. 

The majority of the Church in North India is Urdu-speaking and 
has an excellent Urdu revision of the Bible at its disposal. Since 
Independence, however, Urdu has been on the wane, and the children 
are mostly learning Devanagari script in the schools. This means that 
they, and many others, cannot read the Urdu version, which they 
understand, and cannot fully understand the Hindi version which they 
can read. 

It has therefore been decided to transliterate the existing Urdu 
New Testament into Devanagari, at the same time making a standardized 
list of words, religious and general, which will need substituting for the 
Arabic, Persian, and other words unfamiliar to the new reader for whom 
it is intended. This will be very much of an ad hoc version. How long 
it will last no one can say. It might even be permanent. But even if it 
lasts only twenty years, it is badly needed now, and work on it is 
proceeding rapidly. 


Hill Tribes in Assam 


We turn now to the first main group of languages in which there 
is considerable activity, the languages of the various hill tribes in 
Assam, many of them small, many of them Nagas—a word which 
simply means ‘naked’, and does not necessarily imply any other natural 
community. These were the headhunters in the past (possibly the 
word “‘‘past” is not entirely correct), and even now many of them are 
reluctant to be assimilated into the Indian political structure. Many 
areas are in a state of armed revolt, though their efforts are not of much 
more than nuisance value. 

Large numbers have, however, become Christians and are eager 
for Scriptures. Angami Nagas, numbering perhaps 50,000 and including 
10,000 Christians, have their center in Kohima, famous for its part in 
the war against Japan. They have a full New Testament, together with 
Genesis and the Psalms, and are working on the Old Testament. (This 
does not necessarily mean any very immediate fruit.) Ao Nagas (50,000, 
with 23,000 Christians) are in the same position, but their work on the 
Old Testament is in an acvanced state. Kabui (or Nruangmei) Naga 
(35,000, with 7,000 Christians), spoken in Cachar District between 
the Naga Hills and Shillong, has just had Luke, its first Gospel, sent 
to the press; John and Acts are progressing well. This is one of the 
few tribal areas where missionary help is still available. In many others, 
government policy has been to ask foreigners, especially non-Com- 
monwealth missionaries, to withdraw. 

Mao Naga (perhaps 30,000, with 1,500 Christians) already has 
Mark and John. Matthew is now in the press. A striking thing about this 
work is that, in an area with few competent translators, a senior 
Christian government official has voluntarily taken two months pre- 
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cious leave to check the original work done on Matthew by the 
translators. 

Rengma Naga, which serves a fairly small community (only 6,048 
in the census), has the four Gospels printed. The text of Acts has 
recently been approved by the B.F.B.S., not so much for the normal 
general purposes as for special urgent use in Sunday School courses. 

Sema Naga (40,000 in the census report) shows one aspect of the 
difficulties of work in this area. Printing was actually begun, but the 
committee felt increasingly dissatisfied with their work, and for a long 
time asked that printing be suspended. Then the scarcity of Scriptures 
compelled them to be satisfied with the second-best, and a temporary 
edition is being printed to serve until their revision is ready. Even so, 
the disturbed state of the area holds up work, and proofs are returned 
by the Post Office marked ‘Service Suspended.” 

Sangtam Naga (11,000 in the census report, 40,000 according to 
Bible Society questionnaires, with some 9,000 Christians) illustrates 
another problem. Missionary leadership has been withdrawn; political 
conditions are unsettled; proofs have been lost and manuscripts mislaid; 
and, though Matthew and Mark have been printed, the order has had 
to be given most reluctantly for the breaking up of the partially composed 
type of Luke, which had long been standing idle at the press. 

A catalogue of the other ten Naga languages on our files would be 
monotonous. Some would show good progress, others stagnation. The 
general picture, however, is one of great eagerness, limited though 
growing experience, and a church that will increasingly require all the 
translation facilities we can give them. 


Two Great Churches 


In contrast with these smaller, and often remote, Christian groups, 
there are two magnificently vigorous Churches: the Khasi Church with 
the kindred Pnar people in the Khasi-Jaintia hills around Shillong, and 
the Lushai Church further south. The Khasis are 230,000 in the census 
report, the Lushais 163,000 (probably more). Each group is over- 
whelmingly Christian and full of life. The Khasis completed their Bible 
in 1897; a new edition, slightly corrected, has been published very 
recently. The Lushais, on the other hand, have just finished their first 
translation of the Old Testament and are eagerly awaiting its publica- 
tion, so that they may have their full Bible. 

The Assamese Church in the plains, a smaller though older- 
established group of 36,000 Christians in a population of 5,000,000 
Assamese-speaking people, had a revision of their Bible between 1950 
and 1953. 


Revisions in Major Languages 


Coming to the revisions now in progress in major languages of other 
parts of India, undoubtedly the most important is Hindi. It is the mother 
tongue of the largest single group in India, being given in the census 
report as the first language of over 110,000,000 people—perhaps more— 
a third of the population of the country. It is also to be the official 
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state language from 1965, and systematic steps are being taken to 
prepare technical vocabularies for all spheres of knowledge in which the 
language has so far been imperfect. 

It is therefore essential that we should have a Hindi version that will 
match up to the openings available for it. Many non-Christians read 
the English Bible with a keen appreciation of its literary value, but for 
the literary merits of the present Hindi version they have little but 
scorn. The attempt is therefore being made to produce a version in 
accurate, idiomatic, straightforward Hindi, such as a high school boy or 
girl could appreciate—aiming at a mean between the “‘literacy Gospel” 
for the villager and the language that would require a pandit to 
elucidate it. 

We have been able to break new ground by appointing for the first 
time an Indian as chief reviser. The Rev. Y. D. Tiwari, a Brahmin 
convert and a Serampore graduate, spent 1954-55 in Oxford under 
Professor Kilpatrick, and is now residing in one of our theological 
colleges in the heart of the Hindi-speaking area. He has a good com- 
mittee to help him, of whom all but one are Indians, and they have been 
working with great thoroughness. A sample Gospel (Mark) and a 
sample Epistle (Philippians) have been produced, and while these are 
being digested by the church, they will proceed with a tentative edition 
of St. John’s Gospel and Epistles. Mark has already been printed in a 
tentative edition, and first comments on it are very favorable. 

The Bengali revision has reached an almost identical position. 
Bengali was William Carey’s own language, but in this century it has 
had a literary renaissance under Rabindranath Tagore and now has one 
of the best literatures in India. A revision of the Bible to meet this 
situation was urgently required, and the work was begun two years 
ago under the Rev. A. G. MacLeod. He has been succeeded, on his 
return to England, by the Rev. H. M. Angus. Mark has been published 
in a tentative edition, and the committee is now studying reactions, while 
the chief reviser is preparing drafts of Philippians, Matthew, and Luke. 

Tibetan has presented peculiar problems. Tibet itself has been almost 
entirely closed to Christian workers, first by the Buddhists and now by 
the Communists, but there have been many Tibetan-speaking people 
in the adjacent areas of China, among whom it was previously possible 
to work; and others have spilled into India, particularly around Ladakh, 
on the borders of Kashmir, and near Kalimpong, at the Bengal end 
of the Himalayas. 

Owing to the variety of Tibetan dialects, it has hitherto been very 
hard to produce a version that will meet with acceptance in west, 
central, and eastern Tibet. The Shanghai, or Ghoom, version of 1902 
(printed in Shanghai, translated in Ghoom near Darjeeling) has been 
approved in central Tibet but not elsewhere. The Ladakh version, 
published in Lahore in 1950, has been more approved in the west than 
elsewhere. 

A great step forward was taken in the middle of 1955 when, for 
the first time, two men from Ladakh (a national and a Swiss missionary), 
an American missionary from Formosa who had had considerable 
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previous experience in the eastern area, and several men from Kalim- 
pong itself who were acquainted with the central form of the language, 
were able to hold discussions in Kalimpong, as a result of which they 
decided that a unified version, intelligible to all, was practicable. Steps 
are now being taken to use as many of these men as possible in a 
standing revision committee which will, it is hoped, begin its work 
next year. 

Nepali revision work has also been going on in Kalimpong, and in 
Darjeeling across the valley from it. According to Indian census figures, 
there are 420,000 Nepali-speaking people in India, and of course many 
more in Nepal itself. They have had a complete Bible since 1915 but, 
owing to the fact that Nepal was until recently a closed country, all 
the work on it was done by nationals and missionaries in India. This 
was clearly not ideal, and it has been providential that since late 1955 
it has at last been possible to associate a Nepali national with the work 
—a member of the Nepal royal family and a retired army officer, 
but a deeply committed Christian man, who has been able to do much 
to make the new version acceptable for Nepal itself. He and a Nepali- 
speaking Indian, together with a veteran Scottish missionary, form an 
ideal team. 

The actual royal language of Nepal is not Nepali but Newari, which 
is spoken by quite a large number of people. The first beginnings of 
translation work have been undertaken in that language, and we look 
hopefully for developments. 

It may be sufficient to mention one more major revision: Marathi. 
This language is spoken by 27 million people, coming third after Telugu 
and the great Hindi-Urdu group. The last full revision appeared in 
1924 and, as J. S. M. Hooper says in his invaluable book The Bible 
in India, all who were engaged in its production would agree that the 
day of the perfect Marathi rendering of the Bible has not yet come. 
A member of the committee, Rao Bahadur B. N. Athavale, ‘the Moffatt 
of Maharashtra,” produced his own freer version. The saintly Pandita 
Ramabai also produced hers, more faithful than idiomatic. The need 
for revision has been deeply felt, and in 1955 an excellent committee 
began work. The chief reviser is an admirably qualified and much 
respected American missionary, but all the other members except one 
are Indians. Special mention might be made of the son of the great poet, 
N. V. Tilak, whose hymn “One who is all unfit to count as scholar 
in Thy school” has been familiarized by Nicol Manicol’s beautiful 
translation. Mr. Tilak is in the legal profession, but he continues his 
father’s deep interest in the Scriptures and in his mother tongue. Mark's 
Gospel and Ephesians are being published tentatively to elicit opinion. 


Completed Revisions 


Finally, it must not be forgotten that a number of other important 
revisions have been completed within recent years. I may be allowed 
to give pride of place to Tamil. The recent celebrations of the 250th 
anniversary of the landing of the first Protestant missionaries at Tran- 
guebar in 1706 have reminded us of Ziegenbalg’s pioneer translation 
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of the Tamil New Testament published in 1715. The Old Testament, 
half finished at his death, followed in 1726. The improved Fabricius 
version of 1777 is still in use in many Lutheran churches, though the bulk 
of Tamil Christians have made the Union or Bower Version of 1868 
their own. But the feeling among many that it was “missionary Tamil,” 
and the knowledge that it was based on the Textus Receptus, set in 
motion plans for revision, and in 1936 another Lutheran scholar, Dr. 
L. P. Larsen, with an Indian colleague, produced a version which was 
welcomed by many but was not acceptable to the majority because 
of its divergence from both the familiar language and the familiar text. 
In fact, opinion was so strong that the Bible Society appointed a new 
committee, under the chairmanship of the veteran missionary C. H. 
Monahan to make it more acceptable. In the event, this committee—a 
strong one, including Bishop Azariah, Bishop Stephen Neill, and both 
Lutheran and non-Lutheran scholars (together with the present writer, 
who regards the experience as one of the major elements in his education) 
—produced what was in many places a new revision, though it followed 
Larsen as closely as possible. The New Testament came out in 1942, 
the Old Testament in 1949. Minor adjustments were made to the New 
Testament in 1954 in order to bring it in line with what had been done 
on the Old Testament, and in 1956 a beautiful photo-offset reprint was 
done in London, the first Indian Bible to contain maps and pictures. 

The revised Urdu version, completed in 1930, has proved more 
acceptable, perhaps, than any other Indian version. The scholarship 
behind it is satisfactory, but it is the style of the language that seems 
to have won its way for it. The Muslim appears to find pleasure in 
reading it for its own sake, and it has been spared nearly all the 
linquistic criticisms that descend upon the heads of most translations. 
The number of Muslims in India is now much smaller than before, and 
the probability is that the church will tend to turn over to Hindi in 
course of time, but this beautiful version will continue to be used in 
Pakistan and by many in India. It is being transliterated (see above) 
into Devanagari characters for the present emergency which may well 
continue for some time. It also still has a considerable sale in Roman 
characters. This was the script used by the British army, and many 
Indians still find it easiest to use. 

The Gurmukhi version has come into existence in a somewhat 
piecemeal fashion. The New Testament was first published in full in 
1868, and a revised version appeared in 1900, but the Old Testament 
was confined to isolated publication of certain books. At the time of 
partition, however, with the concentration of all the Sikhs on the Indian 
side of the boundary, it was felt essential that there should be a whole 
Bible available for the use of the seven or eight hundred thousand of 
Gurmukhi-speaking people. In 1948 the work was put into the hands 
of the Rev. Dr. C. H. Loehlin and the Rev. Sunder Singh, himself a 
Sikh convert. The translation of the whole of the Old Testament has 
been completed, and the proofs are being read. The New Testament 
has also been revised to some extent, care being taken to see that there 
is no Muslim terminology which might give offence. 
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It may be enough to mention one further language in conclusion. 
The Kannada (Kanarese) version, in a language spoken by 14,400,000 
persons in the state of Mysore and neighboring areas, was finely revised 
by an outstanding series of scholars and published as recently as 1934, 
though the New Testament definitive edition is earlier. One of the 
revisers’ terms of reference was that slavish literalness should be avoid- 
ed, and the result is that there is a certain amount of excellent 
paraphrase. The cry is now raised that this is interpretation rather than 
translation, and that room should have been left for other interpretations. 
It remains to be seen if any steps need to be taken to meet this protest, 
but it is an illustration of the knife-edge division between slavishness 
and interpretation, along which it is well-nigh impossible to walk without 
slipping. 

The total picture is one of great vitality and activity, Advanced 
areas and backward ones; revisions and new translations; rapid and 
accurate workers and slower, less well-equipped ones; those with many 
problems and those with few; strong committees and weaker ones—all 
together create a remarkable effect for one who is able to see the whole 
picture: ‘first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” 
some tares among the weat, some withering in a few places; but the 
promise in part and the fulfillment in part of what in India we call 
“a 16 anna crop” of the Word that will not return void but will 
accomplish that whereunto it is being sent. 


Translation Procedure in Huichol 
Joseph E. Grimes 


In producing the first draft of the New Testament in Huichol it 
was necessary to make the fullest use of the informants’ time. During 
a large portion of the time spent in preparing the translation there were 
no qualified informants close at hand; either the informants or I made 
special trips for the purpose of working intensively together for short 
periods of time. When informants were to be found nearby, their personal 
responsibilities kept them from giving more than a small part of their 
time to the work. For this reason I found it useful to proceed along 
the lines described here. 1 

When translation was undertaken for the first time, I read sentence 
by sentence from the Reina-Valera Spanish version to the informant, 
who rendered the sentence into Huichol. He did not understand literary 
Spanish very well, and perhaps because of his lack of familiarity with 


1Eugene A. Nida (Bible Translating, New York: American Bible Society, 1951) has 
remarked on this approach to translating in his chapter on translation procedures. This 
report on its use in the field may have further value. The Huichol are a Mexican tribe of 
the Sierra Madre Occidental. 
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the national language tended to give stilted renderings of the text. 2 
Furthermore, as the first believer out of a tribe of five thousand, he was 
unavoidably lacking in Biblical background. 

More valuable was a rendering based on a translation from Greek 
into the type of Spanish the informant is familiar with. This is a 
rural dialect of the kind used in literature only as a means of casting 
a character low on the social scale. This “hill-billy” dialect, however, 
gave the informant a much more lucid idea of the text to be rendered, 
and when slanted so as to conform to the overall patterns of syntactic 
structure in Huichol, served as a means of producing some rather well 
translated passages. 

This approach to translation was only a step from the procedure 
used to initiate the rest of the work. Instead of a preliminary Spanish 
rendering, syntactically weighted to give good Huichol, I undertook 
to make preliminary renderings in Huichol directly from Greek in 
comparison with versions in modern languages. I did not expect that 
this preliminary manuscript would be any more than a point from which 
to begin discussion of each sentence of the text. Verbal forms were 
particularly suspect, inasmuch as the aspect and mode systems of 
Huichol differ considerably from those of Greek and English. Certain 
features such as clause sequence indicators and stylistically relevant 
particles were profitably incorporated into the preliminary rendering 
on the basis of the observation that the principal informant, if left to 
himself, tended to overlook those features. On the basis of this initial 
rendering the informants were able to recast sentences and substitute 
vocabulary with greater freedom than formerly, since they had no bias 
from a second language presented to them, and since they were taught 
to regard the preliminary renderings as in need of reworking in all 
points. 

For a procedure of this type to be workable it seemed to be of 
primary importance to establish a rapport with the informant in which 
he considered his work to be largely that of critic. Correspondingly 
a large part of my task was to train the helpers’ critical faculties and 
to encourage the attitude expressed by one informant: “Why in the 
world did you say it in that way? It’s too bad that you need so much 
correction.’ I presume many would not be so frank, but such an indica- 
tion that the informant felt responsible for the correctness of the 
translation was worth the rebuff. 

At times it became necessary to criticize the informant. When he 
recast a text into good Huichol, it was sometimes at the expense of 
fidelity to the original. Because the form he proffered made good sense 
and was usually good doctrine, it required more effort to return it to 
conformity with the original—a contemporary instance of the principle 
of “the most difficult reading is the correct one.” 

On the rare occasions when two informants could be present at the 
same time, renderings that arose from our combined discussion seemed 


2 See The Bible Translator, Vol. 8, No. 3, July 1957, pp. 131-135, in which I deal with this 
informant's difficulties with Spanish. 
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to all of us to be more consistently valuable than a similar amount done 
by one informant. Going over books separately with more than one 
informant, as pointed out by Beekman, had the advantage as well 
of making use of each man’s strong points, while tending to cancel out 
weaknesses. 

To be sure, before attempting even a tentative translation in this 
way a fair amount of speaking experience in the native language was 
prerequisite. Especially with reference to word order and sentence 
construction, it was necessary to develop a certain sprachgefiihl (‘feeling 
for the language’) in the native language, not only for a syntactic 
“stock-pile” sufficiently diversified to handle the modes of expression 
found in the original, but also for a fund of alternate forms to be 
offered to stimulate the native speakers to find the most appropriate 
expression for each text. 

At all times it was helpful to have in stock a number of such 
alternate renderings. In searching for more elusive lexical items, approx- 
imation through as extensive a list of partial synonyms and descriptive 
phrases as I could compile, together with discussion of culturally parallel 
situations, served more than once to uncover new words that were 
needed. With regard to syntax, it became almost standard practice to 
indulge in the Huichol custom of never saying a thing the same way 
twice if two different ways are possible. This provided a wider range 
of choice for the best diction and suggested still further possibilities 
to the informant. The almost universal alteration in repetition of a 
phrase, in which affirmative mode is substituted for narrative mode, 
aspect shifted, word order changed, and so on, has been a boon to 
translation, because the repeated form is likely to be good Huichol. 
On the other hand, Scripture memorization in the American tradition 
is rendered difficult; there is no reason why a verse ought to sound 
exactly the same twice. 

When the preliminary manuscript provided an occasional clear 
rendering, it often led to an impasse. Because the informant was trained 
to criticize and, having been given a good rendering, did not feel 
criticism necessary, he remained silent. Because I had trained myself 
to suggest alternate renderings, his silence became the occasion for a 
proliferation of alternatives to the limits of my imagination. When all 
this effort resulted in no further comment from the informant, I concluded 
that the verse was totally incomprehensible to him and launched into 
a fuller explanation of doctrine, ancient history, or whatever seemed 
most appropriate. On my last recourse, a suggestion that he attempt 
to state by himself the thought which I had, as far as I knew, failed 
to communicate, he would finally reply, “Well, wasn’t that just what 
you said at the beginning?” 

One of the greatest advantages in preparing a preliminary rendering 
of Scripture was the opportunity to study questions of exegesis and 
interpretation as they occur in the text, without having to hurry because 
the informant was on the point of falling asleep. Merely reading a 


3 Beekman, John: “The Value of Using Several Translation Helpers,” The Bible Trans- 
lator, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 24-25. 
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commentary or two was no insurance against making mistaken ren- 
derings; but the closer the commentary study and the preparation of 
the preliminary Huichol text were to each other in time, the greater 
certainty I felt that difficult passages were being dealt with correctly, 
or at least fairly. 

The preliminary rendering also made it possible to control the 
informant’s reactions to larger syntactic patterns. One of the four 
informants who helped tended to miss the relationship between clauses, 
which in Huichol can be expressed with all the delicacy of Greek 
participial constructions, though in a different way. This informant'’s 
strong point lay more in the area of finding vocabulary and of expressing 
shades of verbal inflection. However, when the gist of a complex 
sentence or a paragraph could be given him in Huichol, with connectives 
and subordination markers already supplied together with the sentence 
elements, his acumen at the lower levels of phrase and word structure 
was more intelligently exercised. Once he straightened out the vocabulary 
of the whole unit, he was able to return and improve the statement of 
interclausal relationship, a thing he probably would not have done 
otherwise. 

Because of the situation in which a translation procedure of this 
type was needed, I considered the more efficient utilization of the 
informants’ time justification enough for its adoption. A time record 
for the first draft of St. Luke indicates approximately that for every 
five hours spent working with the informant, eight hours were spent 
in preparing for work with him. In the Revelation, 18 hours and 45 
minutes, or 45.4 per cent of the total time, were spent in reading; 
12 hours and 39 minutes, or 30.5 per cent, in preparing the preliminary 
rendering; 9 hours and 57 minutes, or 24.1 per cent, in actual 
informant work. The total time spent on this one book came to 51:17 
man hours, of which 31:23 man hours were spent in preparation. By 
not having to stop in midpassage in order to check the meaning of a 
text, by forming exegetical opinions before confronting the informant 
with a doubtful passage, it was unnecessary to let the informant’s mind 
wander while mine wondered. All words and phrases could be dis- 
cussed in context, though on a few points it was found desirable to 
check words out of context. 4 

The Huichol New Testament as it now stands in first draft possesses 
more literary continuity and is more intelligible than had it been done 
sentence by sentence from a Spanish or Greek original without reference 
to a preliminary rendering. Because a whole paragraph could be brought 


4The word originally used to render ‘sin’ was rejected when, without warning and 
entirely apart from a translation situation, I asked the informant what one would be 
referring to by the term then used to render “sinless.” Since his reply—‘a corn field’'—was 
even more unexpected than my question, I delved further and found that the word is 
related to the idea of virginity. An unpicked corn field is still in its pristine state, much 
as we speak of “a virgin forest.’ According to use the word that we had found for “sin” 
means, when applied to people, those who have had sexual intercourse, whether legal or 
illegal. By extension the term also includes murder and robbery, and nothing else. The 
word first came to light in the early bilingual stages of language study, in which it was 
the regular equivalent of Spanish pecado ‘sin’. In the popular usage of rural western 
Mexico, pecado actually means little more than the Huichol word. 
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to the informant’s attention as a unit, and because he was not bothered 
by discussions and interruptions that from his point of view were 
unproductive, it is probable that each of the informants had a rather 
good idea of the content of what he was translating, despite his lack 
of previous familarity with the Bible. 

In order to insure accuracy it was necessary to bear in mind 
constantly the possibility that one might be going over a passage too 
hastily, simply because the wording of the preliminary rendering was 
intelligible in some sense or other. By constantly making the informant 
choose from several possible renderings, and by urging him in all cases 
to suggest even better ones, it is probable that less of my own peculiar 
dialect has been perpetuated. 


Missionary Linguistics in Surinam 
]. Voorhoeve 


The Missionary Commission 


The missionary linguist proceeds from the missionary command 
“Go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them...” He brings 
the content of the Christian message, as codified in a written document, 
the Bible, to someone else as recipient of this message. For him the 
central missionary command can be further formulated: “Go and teach 
all the people the Bible.” He cannot bring the original document to the 
people. The Bible is not a magic book, and must never become so. The 
magical formula, however, even when not understood and unanswered, 
is thought to retain its power. The Bible, on the contrary, is a message 
given to another people in a special historical situation, This message 
must be made known, understood, and responded to. The message has 
no strength of its own, nor in itself, but only in its relation to the one 
who responds to it. 

Therefore the missionary linguist has the special commission to make 
this message, which, in regard to its form, is bound to a historical 
situation, intelligible to someone else, so that man may respond to it. 
He should, therefore, not only know the message itself, both as regards 
form and content, but also the situation (the language and culture) of 
the one who is to respond. Only then can he make the message intel- 
ligible. But with the introduction of this principle of intelligibility a 
number of misapprehensions threaten to come into the work of the 
linguist. For intelligibility would appear to be a pure linguistic problem, 
so that the linguist thinks that he may and should decide in his own way 
what is intelligible and what is not. 

He rightly presumes, for instance, that the recipient can most clearly 
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understand the message in his own familiar vernacular. But sometimes, 
to his sorrow, the experience is forced upon him that the recipient does 
not want to receive the message in the vernacular. This phenomenon is 
not, in itself, unknown. We are reminded of the persistent demand in 
some parts of the Netherlands for the Poeten-Bible 1, of the tenacious 
adherence to the spelling heirscharen (an archaic spelling of the word 
heerscharen, meaning ‘hosts’). People do not always want to accept the 
message in a new translation or modern spelling. 

These nonlinguistic factors must definitely be taken into account in 
the mission field. No translator can afford to cling to a more intelligible 
word against the express wish of native advisors or consultants. He 
often gives way reluctantly, however, and deviates with a more or less 
guilty conscience from the objective principle of intelligibility, and ne- 
glects to think out this phenomenon theoretically. However much he may 
constantly correct himself in practice, in theory he still continues to 
work with intelligibility as the basic linguistic idea. 

We personally felt ourselves compelled to think over the problem 
once more when we were given the commission to translate the Bible 
into Surinam (Negro-English), a language medium in Surinam which 
is only accepted with difficulty by many people. Thinking along the 
lines of linguistic intelligibility, we should indeed translate the Bible 
in the native language of Surinam, the vernacular of the Creole lower 
classes in Surinam, the contact language between the different groups 
of the population. But this does not alter the fact that a great number 
of the users of the language regard the true vernacular (thus not the 
pulpit language, which is very much Dutch and in the churches is used 
exclusively) as ill-adapted for use as a language medium. We cannot 
dispose of this problem by a high-handed criticism of this lingustically 
indefensible antipathy. The criticism is obvious. Every argument can, 
on linguistic grounds, be easily refuted.2 But this does not in the 
slightest alter the existing depreciation, because this is essentially not a 
linguistic but a social problem. 

We bring a message to someone else, by preference in a form which 
he can most easily understand, but not in a form which prevents his 
listening to it. For what is the use of a maximum intelligibility if 
nobody listens? The form of the message, and therefore also the choice 
of the language, must not only be determined by intelligibility, but we 
should definitely take into account the receptivity of others for this 
form. Now this receptivity depends on many factors, of both a group 
and individual character. The individual factors need not be discussed 
here. In the “cure of souls” we have to deal with the individual attitudes 
of reserve in receptivity toward the message. The missionary linguist, 


1In Acts 17:21, the Dutch States General Version uses the now somewhat archaic word 
poéten for ‘poets’; in later editions this has been changed to dichters. Now, when bying 
a Bible, very conservative people sometimes use this word as a kind of test case, and 
therefore ask for a poeten Bible, leaving out the diaeresis and therefore even pronouncing 
the word wrongly. 


2 See, among others, W. Gs. Hellinga, De waarde van de zg. mengtalen in de West. Taal 
en Tongval III, 1951, pp. 133-37. 
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however, is forced to concern himself with the group factors. The 
recipient sometimes seems to be held back, as a member of his group, 
by the form of the message. He takes part, as an individual, in the 
group's opinion of the value of the language or form of the language 
that is used. For instance, we find that many Surinam people are afraid 
of words which accentuate the nengresee (Negro side). 

Now these factors are not immeasurable quantities, The missionary 
linguist working in the field can gauge and judge the reactions of the 
recipients. He need not work in the dark. Perhaps one hesitates to follow 
too slavishly the wishes, or even whims, of the majority, even where this 
latter is obviously in the wrong. There is a danger that in this way 
the original strength of the message is not shown to its full advantage. 
I do not mean to say that the translator should try to follow a majority 
compromise, but that he should know how far he can go without 
risking the danger that the message will not be listened to. The missionary 
linguist must, as a missionary, never let the form of the message take 
precedence over the content. And that is exactly the risk he runs when 
he continues to make use of the objective norms of linguistic intelligibility. 

There is a saying, “The language is the people.” Seldom was 
anything less true. Two different peoples can have a common language; 
a nation can be divided into different language communities. We must 
often differentiate within a nation between geographical differences in 
language (dialects) and social differences (class languages). 

It is entirely right that we should try to translate the Bible for the 
ordinary people, and not for a social upper class or a closed geographical 
community. But this does not imply that we should therefore translate 
it in the language of the ordinary people. Think of a preacher in 
Amsterdam who tries to give the message in the broad Amsterdam 
vernacular. He sees, to his alarm, that in this way he only amuses a 
social upper-layer, but does not reach the people of Amsterdam. More 
or less shocked, they turn away. In the same way, some of the people 
of Surinam could turn away, shocked, if the message were given to 
them in the vernacular. Because of the values which exist within such a 
group, they are only capable of listening to the message either in Dutch 
or in the very form of Dutch used in Surinam. We must therefore 
also investigate and know the attitude of the people of Surinam toward 
their language before we can decide in what form the message must 
be given. 

In this article we will try, in so far as is possible at present, to lay 
the foundation for this. In doing so, we shall have to touch upon a few 
apparently self-evident truths. However, every scientist knows how 
fallible his prognoses are, and certainly every Christian is convinced 
of the unpredictability of God's intervention in the world. On the other 
hand, this should not form an excuse for neglecting intellectual analysis. 
Moreover, since 1940 new developments are beginning to make them- 
selves known. Surinam is seeking a new appreciation of its own culture 
and language. Perhaps we should also see the demand for a new 
Bible translation in this light, and with this translation reach ahead 
to future developments. 
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The Period Up to 18633 

In the period before 1863, the missionary commission, as far as the 
language question was concerned, could easily be interpreted. When 
the Moravian Brethren came to Surinam, they found two groups of 
Negroes 4: the free Saramaccans (mulattoes or West Indian maroons) 
and the slaves (in the towns and rural districts). These groups spoke 
dialects which differed considerably: Saramaccan and Negro-English. 
The government did not concern itself with the education and spiritual 
care of the Negroes, and the Brethren were at liberty to approach them 
in their own way. In this period they went to a lot of trouble to master 
the two dialects. A solid foundation of missionary linguistics in Surinam 
was laid by Christian Ludwig Schumann, the gifted son of the famous 
Indian apostle in Berbice, Théophile Schumann. During his short stay 
in Surinam (1776-1783) he got through an inconceivable amount of 
work. He had received an excellent training for this purpose in Germany. 
Among other things, he had a command of the original languages 
of the Bible. He was sent out, in the first place, to work among the 
Indians in Surinam. As a result of the chronic shortage of mission 
workers at the mission post Bambey 5 among the Saramaccans, he was 
transferred there in 1777. He did pioneer work there under the most 
difficult conditions. He wrote his Saramaccan-German Dictionary 
(1778) © and translated Old Testament stories. 7 After returning to the 
town he further studied Negro-English. He wrote a Negro-English 
Dictionary (1783) which is regarded by us as a standard work on 
Negro-English. § Further, he translated the chief contents of the Bible 
(namely, a wide choice from the Old Testament, a Harmony of the 
Gospels according to Samuel Lieberkiihn, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Letters, and parts of the Revelation to John) and the detailed catechism 
of the Congregation of the Brethren (by Samuel Lieberkiihn). 9 

The Brethren hesitated to have the newly translated texts printed 
immediately. They preferred to wait and see how the language devel- 
oped after these new impulses. However, when they began printing, 
the authority of Schumann's translation was found still to be so great 
that first his translations were published. In 1815 his translation of the 
catechism was published, 19 followed in 1816 by the Harmony of the 


3 The following is based on an examination of the archives of the Brethren in Herrnhut, 
Zeist, and Paramaribo. For the information from Herrnhut I must thank R. Trager, the 
keeper of the archives there; for the information from Paramaribo, Rev. A. Donicie C.ss.R. 
*The mission among the Indians in Surinam has been left out of account here. 

5 One after the other died at this post. From 1777-1778, Schumann lived there, mostly 
solitary, in the greatest privation, and tormented by disease, until the post was tempor- 
arily abolished. 

6 Published in 1914 by Hugo Schuchardt in his book Die Sprache der Saramakkaneger 
in Surinam. Amsterdam, 1914. Verh. Kon. Ak. v. Wetensch. Afd. Letterkunde NR, dl. 
XIV, No. 6. 

7 Oto va oure fri, Gado bi meki ko sombre (1778) ‘Story of the Old Covenant which 
God Made with Man’. 

8 The manuscript will be published by us, in cooperation with the Bureau for Linguistic 
Research in Surinam (University of Amsterdam). 

® These works, often in several copies, can all be found in the various archives of the 
Brethren. 

10 The only copy known to us is to be found in the archives of the Brethren in Herrnhut. 
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Gospels which he had translated. 11 Schumann's translations are daring 
in their choice of words, but sometimes a littlke awkward as regards 
style. Later, a smoother narrative style developed, largely through 
Wilhelm Treu. But the daring choice of words has been gradually 
led along more careful paths. If, however, we compare what has been 
retained with what, in the course of time, has been rejected, it must be 
admitted that the key terms in the proclamation of the Gospel still 
go back to Schumann's finds. 

Schumann's work formed the foundation for further work in this 
domain. Schumann himself never wrote a grammar, although he included 
several grammatical notes in his dictionary. The first grammar of 
Negro-English dates from about 1830. Many Brethren, among whom 
Wilhelm Treu and Johannes Miinch must be especially mentioned, 
further perfected this grammar, until in 1854 H. R. Wullschlagel finally 
had the Kurzgefasste Neger-Englische Grammatik published anony- 
mously, reflecting the result of the grammatical studies of the Brethren 
in Surinam. In the 19th century linguistic work had a practical aim. 
Schumann's work was purely descriptive. He described what he found, 
and sometimes noted in his dictionary with great accuracy the answers 
of his informant. He never tried to set up a standard of the language. 
He can be seen in his translations as being occupied as a builder of 
language, or rather, as a “regauger’’ of the values of language. After 
him, and undoubtedly partly as a result of his translation work, a pulpit 
language begins to develop in Surinam. In the 19th century the Brethren, 
in particular, wanted to lay down definite standards for this pulpit 
language. They wanted to teach the Brethren who succeeded them the 
language (but especially their own pulpit language). We also find this 
same tendency in the later lexical studies. In the dictionaries of the 
19th century we find the many forms which the Brethren had made 
themselves (and which we look for in vain in Schumann's dictionary). 
Also very striking is the interest in the German-Negro-English diction- 
ary, which does not proceed from the Negro-English vocabulary, and 
which aims at teaching especially foreigners the language, and tries 
to make translation easy. The first dictionary of this kind was written 
in 1813 by Jacob Blitt. This work was perfected by many Brethren, 
until once more, in 1856, H. R. Wullschlagel published his big German- 
Negro-English Dictionary, in which he also included the first, and up 
to the present time largest, collection of 700 Negro-English proverbs. 

After Schumann, the work of translation made great strides. We 
will first mention the Bible translations. A great part of the New 
Testament (viz. a Harmony of the Gospels, Acts, the Letters, and 
sections of Revelation) was translated into Saramaccan about 1792-94 
by Wietz. 12 Wietz adapted Schumann's Negro-English translation to 


11 The only copy known to us is to be found in the library of the Netherlands Bible 
Society. 

12Qnly a part of the Acts was published later by Hugo Schuchardt (see note 6). 
Schuchardt could not find the other Saramaccan texts, and therefore had to make a limited 
choice. As we can see from this survey, however, much more can be found in the 
archives of the Brethren. 
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Saramaccan, and thus did not give an independent translation. 13 Even 
before the arrival of Schumann (namely in 1776) Stoll had translated 
the Acts into Saramaccan. Like the other earlier translations into 
Saramaccan, this work has been lost. In 1798 Thomas Langballe 
translated the Psalms from the Dutch States General version into Negro- 
English. Generally speaking, we cannot appreciate Langballe’s trans- 
lations very much. He translated very literally and introduced many 
unnecessary European words. Together with Hans Wied he produced 
a translation of Old Testament stories in 1809. In 1829 the first complete 
New Testament was printed by the BFBS. In it Schumann's original 
translation was very much altered, although, especially in the translation 
of the Revelation, we can still clearly notice his influence. The 1846 
revision was the work of Treu, which we can speak of as a completely 
new translation. Wilhelm Treu was one of the most gifted translators 
of the Moravian Brethren. He has left his mark on every field of 
missionary linguistics, but we value him most for his translations. He 
produced a splendid translation of the Harmony of the Gospels (the 
Passion narrative appeared first in 1841; the whole work appeared in 
1843, and was reprinted in 1865). The Old Testament stories also were 
retranslated by him (first edition 1842; reprints in 1861 and 1886). The 
most convincing evidence of the force of his translations is the fact that 
even yet, at the present time, the publication of an unaltered reprint 
of his work is being considered. 

The first translation of the catechism was produced, as we have 
seen, by Schumann. From 1835-1936 eleven editions of a new translation 
of the catechism were published. After 1830 comes a clear change of 
course in the method of catechizing young children. A need began to 
arise to teach the young slave children to read. From the beginning 
the reading lessons were coupled with the teaching of the catechism. 
In this way originated the so-called A B C boekoe ‘ABC-books’, which 
followed up the first principles of reading by offering the pupils as 
the first reading material a shortened catechism. The first edition which 
has been found dates from 1832. Many editions appeared. 14 Slowly, 
however, the character of this book was altered completely, as we shall 
describe in the following section. Along with the catechism, the detailed 
catechetical writing of A. G. Spangenberg, the Idea Fidei Fratrum, 
was translated. Thomas Langballe supplied the Negro-English trans- 
lation (1793-95), Wietz the Saramaccan translation (about 1797). These 
translations were never printed. 

The Brethren very early did their best to give the slaves a new 
treasury of songs. We found two collections in Saramaccan dating from 
about 1800. Much more was found in Negro-English. The church 
songs were collected under the title Gesang-buch (1781), Psalmbuku 
(about 1800), and in the later editions under the title Singibuku. There 
are numerous collections in manuscript in the archives. The successive 


13 Told by Rev. A. Donicie C.ss.R. 


14See regarding the alterations in the contents of the books J. M. Van der Linde, Het 
visioen van Herrnhut en het Apostolaat der Moravische broeders in Suriname 
(Paramaribo, 1956), pp. 177-78. Here is also a survey of other Negro-English literature. 
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editions were continually enlarged by the addition of a few songs. In 
1820 the first edition with the new title Singi-buku appeared. Up to the 
present this name has been kept, but since 1820 the contents have 
changed completely. Up to and including 1820 the songs have no 
distinct rhyme, and, moreover, the versification is also indistinct. After 
1820 Wilhelm Treu began to move in this field and created a new 
tradition of songs. The 1837 edition is very small; not a single song 
has been taken over from the previous edition. The songs now rhyme 
and have a distinct meter. In the following editions the treasury of 
songs is continually enlarged. The last edition is that of 1956. It can 
be said that the Brethren have created a completely new tradition of 
songs in Surinam, and not only of church songs. Since 1853 the more 
secular collections of songs have begun to appear under the title 
Ariasingi. 

With these Ariasingi we have already left the domain of liturgical 
translation. The printed sermons can still be counted as belonging to 
liturgical literature, as also certainly the translated letters and news 
from other missionary fields, which were formerly read in the divine 
services. Great work was also done by the Brethren apart from litur- 
gical translation. In studies concerning the struggle against illiteracy, 
the necessity of providing the newly literate with reading matter is 
continually stressed. This was done in Surinam, among other things, 
by the publication of a monthly paper such as Makzien vo Kristen-soema 
zieli (1852-1932). Every number contained a short dissertation, a song, 
a story, and further news and information. Besides this there were 
published countless pamphlets, tracts, and edifying stories in Negro- 
English. We have counted about 70 publications, not including the 
Ariasingi, church history, and small periodicals (for instance the Bible 
Almanac, also called the dei-boekoe, published from about 1857 up to 
the present time). The importance of this supply of reading matter 
should not be underestimated. Even if these stories seem somewhat 
sugary, this reading matter has broadened the vision of the Surinamese 
of former times, has introduced him to other worlds (Europe, America, 
and Asia), peoples, and cultures. This work has undoubtedly been 
of the greatest importance for the growing consciousness of the people 
of Surinam. 

Recapitulating, we can say that before 1863 two great figures 
dominated missionary linguistics in Surinam: the linguist Schumann and 
the translator Treu. Schumann laid the necessary foundation both for 
Saramaccan and Negro-English. Since 1800 the Brethren have further 
neglected Saramaccan. That is why nothing has ever been printed in 
this language. The work on Negro-English, however, shortly afterwards 
made great strides. In 1815 the first printed text appeared. The slave 
children were quickly taught to read, and reading matter was supplied 
on a large scale. The study of language, after Schumann, took on a 
more standardizing character. One did not try, in the first place, to 
learn the language of the slaves, but to communicate, by means of 
textbooks, experience gained in the language by the European mis- 
sionaries. 
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The Period Since 1863 


The emancipation of the slaves has been of real importance as 
regards the language situation in Surinam. In the first place, the mass 
exodus of the former slaves from the large agricultural concerns com- 
pelled the government to recruit Asiatic contracted labor on a large 
scale. Because of this the cultural and linguistic unity in Surinam was 
broken. Besides Negro-English, we now hear Chinese, Hindi, and Java- 
nese spoken among the lower classes of Surinam. Negro-English has 
developed into the contact language between the different groups of 
the people. Used by the Asiatics, Negro-English gains an Asiatic tint. 
Just as important for the linguistic development is certainly the fact 
that the former slaves now, for the first time, have the chance to work 
themselves up into higher positions. The first condition in this respect 
is the command of the official language, Dutch. Through the emanci- 
pation, therefore, a greater demand for the Dutch language has arisen 
in the lower classes of Surinam. 

This development was very welcome to the government. Even before 
the emancipation in 1856, both Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries received a protest from the governor against the fact that in 
a Dutch colony only the Negro-English vernacular was used in teaching 
the freedmen and the slaves. At that time it was possible to ignore this 
protest. Moreover, at the time of the emancipation the government also 
had to address the population in Negro-English in order to inform them 
of their rights and duties. Even in 1879 some articles in the police 
regulations were published by the government in Negro-English. Any 
other language was apparently not understood by the population. 
However, the government's pressure in the direction of the Dutch 
language increased. In the 20th century a lengthy campaign was set 
up to bring about the disappearance of Negro-English from Surinam. 
This was done by the educational authorities, who were of the opinion 
that the children’s native Negro-English prevented their learning good 
Dutch. In the interests of the children, the help of the parents was 
invoked, and it was thought that in this way, after one generation, 
Negro-English would have been displaced. This argument is at present 
obsolete, and the practical impossibility of the attempt has become 
obvious, but the psychological effects have not remained unfelt. Through 
this educational policy (which also affected other native cultural values) 
a European standard of values was thrust upon the population: 
European language and culture came to be considered as of higher 
value than the language and culture of the Negroes. The speaking 
of Negro-English slowly became a distinguishing class feature. The 
upper classes pretty well succeeded in assimilating the European culture. 
The lower classes did not succeed, but tried just as hard to achieve the 
same ideal. Negro-English thus became a despised and hardly tolerated 
language, at any rate in circles which considered themselves educated 
(i.e. in competition with the European standard). 

The pressure of the government was, of course, not in itself a reason 
for altering the original missionary method. The teaching policy, how- 
ever, was decided by the goverrment. And even without this pressure, 
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for the mission it had become a fact that mastery of the Dutch language 
was the key to social success. The mission, therefore, could hardly 
restrain the population from developing as it wished, for the sake of 
greater intercommunication. We see that slowly, first in secular edu- 
cation, but soon also in catechism and preaching, there was a switch 
over to Dutch as a language medium. The mission became uncertain 
as to which language policy should be followed. On the one hand, they 
wished to convey the message in an intelligible form; on the other hand, 
they understood that it could hardly be conveyed in a language that 
was despised and scarcely tolerated. They got out of this difficult 
situation, although probably unconsciously, by encouraging the develop- 
ment of a “sacred language.” This form of Negro-English contains 
only a few archaic words. The “sacred” element is found chiefly in 
the pronunciation. Negro-English (especially since 1824) was spelt 
etymologically by the Brethren. The third person singular pronoun 
(pronounced [¢]) was spelt hem (like the Dutch word hem ‘him’). 
The new mission workers learned the language from the printed text- 
books of the Brethren and acquired a spelling pronunciation. Thus they 
said [hem] instead of [le]. The population probably did not correct 
them because in this way they would accept the despised Negro-English 
as a language medium. So not only in the churches, but also outside 
them (for instance, in official speeches) a tradition of “sacred” pronun- 
ciation has originated, a sort of “high Negro-English,” of artificial 
extraction, to which, for reasons easy to understand in such a situation, 
one has become singularly attached. 

At the same time, the inner uncertainty made an end of the enthusi- 
astic linguistic work of the Brethren. About 1900, the Prophets were 
still printed in translation and other Old Testament books were also 
translated (e.g. Deuteronomy in 1906). In the same period, a new 
translation of the Passion was published by Renkewitz. But that is all 
in the way of the Bible translations. The translation of the New 
Testament already mentioned (now bound together with a translation 
of the Psalms) went through three reprints (the last in 1949). The 
ABC-boekoe, as mentioned above, developed through the various 
editions into a pure reading method, without the catechism. The last 
edition, of 1932, had as title Mi fosi lesiboekoe ‘my first reading book’. 
According to the foreword, this book was finally only used in the 
interior, where Dutch has as yet hardly penetrated. The Brethren did 
not produce any great linguist in this period. This was also not really 
possible, now that the old linguistic initiative was breaking down still 
further, and thus little room remained for new plans. Only the tradition 
of songs in Negro-English has managed to survive up to the present time. 

It is an extremely gloomy picture that we see here. As a result of 
changing circumstances, a splendid tradition, built up with dedication 
and fervor, is being literally choked. Up to 1940 the breaking-down 
process gained ground rapidly. As an unbiased onlooker one can only 
record that Negro-English is indeed a language that is dying out. Many 
publications of this period also indicate this, and one is almost inclined 
to sigh, along with the writers: the sooner the better. A few years later, 
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the request for a new Bible translation in this dying and despised 
language reaches the Dutch Bible Society. At first sight one is inclined 
to think of a last despairing effort. Whoever reads the Negro-English 
Bible nowadays? And especially, who now feels the need to breathe new 
life into the “sacred” language which proved necessary after 1863 (and 
which isolates the message still more from the real life found in market 
and street)? Are we here not fighting against the stream, and may we, 
with an appeal to intelligibility, ignore the fact that the people are no 
longer receptive to the message in this form? 


A New Perspective 


But since 1940 things have altered in Surinam. In the first place, 
Surinam has been given political autonomy, and can make its own 
decisions about its own cultural development. But there is also a great 
change in the spirit of the people. Many Surinamese people who have 
lived abroad have noticed, for instance in Curacao, the completely dif- 
ferent attitude of the people of that country toward their native lan- 
guage. They saw that, for instance, in Europe the teaching of the native 
language was accepted as a self-evident right, and was defended for 
educational purposes. What, therefore, in former times had been accepted 
without questioning is now considered anew. It is characteristic that the 
first reaction to the colonial policy in regard to language came from 
educational circles. The teacher J. G. A. Koenders felt dissatisfied that 
he could only educate his pupils by means of language which was only 
partly understood. He began on his own a campaign against illiteracy 
in Negro-English, which he called Surinamese. In 1943 he drew up a 
new spelling for Surinamese which undermined the “sacred” pronun- 
ciation. In this spelling he published a book about biological subjects and 
a collection of songs. From 1946 on, his monthly paper Foetoe-boi has 
been published in Surinamese. In all his publications he works with 
great enthusiasm for a new evaluation of the native language and culture 
in Surinam. With a really splendid translation of a sonnet of Willem 
Kloos, a well-known Dutch poet, he has tried to focus attention on the 
poetical possibilities of Surinamese. He has also written original poems, 
of which one in translated form has been included in a German anthology 
of Negro poetry. Lastly, he gave the impulse toward the development 
of a people’s theater in Surinam. 

His initiative in many directions has not been without result. The 
people's theater prospered, and the performances are also followed with 
interest by the higher classes. Sophie Redmond and Paula Velder 
developed into gripping dramatists. What was most important for 
future development, however, seems to us to be the response which his 
efforts aroused among young intellectuals. Under the leadership of the 
young lawyer E. Bruma, a language and culture movement in the 
intellectual sphere developed under the significant name Wie Eegie 
Sanie ‘Our Own Things’. Branches are found among the Surinamesian 
Creoles in Surinam, Curacao, and the Netherlands. Intellectuals and 
laborers work together in this cultural movement in the interests of a 
native culture. On the basis of an acceptance of native language and 
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culture they try to educate each other to be free people, conscious of 
their own worth. One important result, among other things, has been 
that from this movement a native literature in Surinamese developed 
spontaneously, not only among the intellectuals, who could if necessary 
also have expressed themselves in Dutch, but also among the laborers, 
who discovered in Surinamese the only means of expression. In the 
September 1952 number of the Frisian cultural paper De Tsjerne 
translated Surinamese poems and stories were published. One of the 
most talented representatives seems to be E. Bruma himself; we know 
some splendid poems and stories written by him. Outside this movement, 
also, Surinamese poetry by Trefossa has been published recently. 15 
This poetry is of such a high quality that in our opinion it proves the 
usefulness of Surinamese as a literary and cultural language. 

In scientific circles there is increasing interest in Surinamese. Even 
before 1940 studies by the Surinamese R. D. Simons and Lou Lichtveld 
were published. After the second world war, the American Robert A. 
Hall and the Austrian Hans Eberstark wrote about the Surinam lan- 
guage. 16 The linguistic investigation in Surinam (1949-50) under the 
leadership of Prof. Dr. W. Gs. Hellinga and Prof. Dr. Willem Pée 
exposed all the language problems in Surinam (also their often very 
painful aspects) and forced many people to find an answer to the 
problems. Apart from publications by the aforementioned professors 
themselves, there were published, also as a result of their influence and 
in the series edited by them, Publications of the Bureau of Linguistic 
Research in Surinam (University of Amsterdam), studies by the Suri- 
namese L. L. E. Rens, the Dutchman J. J. Voskuil, and the present 
writer. Many other studies are being prepared. 

On the part of the Roman Catholics, renewed interest in the vernac- 
ular has begun to develop. Their first missionary publication in Negro- 
English dates from 1822. With them, missionary linguistics did not make 
such strides in the past, although in the course of the years many 
studies and translations have also been published. Through the work 
first of Rev. J. Mols and later of Rev. A. Donicie a distinct revival can 
be perceived. In 1954 an excellent grammar by Rev. Donicie appeared, 
while we are also awaiting from him the publication of a study about 
Saramaccan, a Negro-English dictionary, and, in cooperation with the 
present writer, a critical bibliography of the publications in and about 
the Surinam language. 

We can therefore say that since 1940 the interest in Negro-English 
has suddenly revived. As a reaction to the former language policy of 
the government, there is growing among the people a strong feeling in 
favor of the vernacular. Negro-English is beginning to be used with 
remarkable success as a literary language, and scientific interest is 
growing. We should not, however, overestimate the perspective which 
has here been sketched, since the pessimistic picture shown in the 


15 The collection appeared in the series Publications of the Bureau for Linguistic Research 
in Surinam, with a stylistic analysis, translations, and notes made by us. 

16 Hans Eberstark graduated in Vienna on a thesis about Surinamese which has not yet 
been published. 
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previous section still holds good, to the full extent. Even now, Negro- 
English is still a hardly tolerated language medium. Only, in recent 
times, there are unmistakable signs that point to a greater appreciation 
by the Creole population of their own language and culture. The leading 
figures in Wie Eegie Sanie are trying to prevent this language movement 
becoming choked in a particularistic Creole undertaking, but they have 
not yet succeeded in a convincing way to build a bridge toward the 
Asiatic population, which as yet shows little interest in their efforts. And 
it is just these Asiatic groups of the population which must not be 
neglected in the general picture, for Surinam has become a half Asiatic 
land. 

But what significance has all this in regard to the new translation 
of the Bible in Surinam? The older generation of Creoles, brought up 
in the tradition of the so-called “sacred language,” would like to keep it. 
For them Negro-English is only acceptable in this form for liturgical 
use. The younger generation is divided. Statistics show that among 
the younger generation in the towns a growing desire for Dutch can be 
observed. 17 At this moment, the majority will be most receptive to the 
message in a Dutch translation. A pure Negro-English form, however, 
is expressly desired by a very self-assured minority. The “sacred lan- 
guage” tradition, as far as we can judge at present, will have to go, 
because it is not supported by a young generation. There are here only 
two possibilities: the Bible can be brought out exclusively in a Dutch 
translation, as the majority does seem to desire; or one can draw on the 
self-assured minority in the expectation that it will be able to carry with 
it in its enthusiasm the Creoles of the same age. In that case we should 
try in a careful way to break with the “sacred language”’ tradition 
without in doing so estranging the older generation. Courage and faith 
are necessary for an undertaking on such an uncertain basis. The 
Moravian Brethren, who have preceded us in this field, have, however, 
given us a heartening example of courage and faith which did succeed 
in an undertaking contrary to all the expectations of the pessimists. 


17 See the graphs in W. Gs. Hellinga and others, Language Problems in Surinam. Dutch 
as the language of the schools. (Amsterdam, 1955), p. 104. 
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Bible Translations in Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Angola 
A. W. Marthinson 


Covered in some areas by impenetrable forest and swamps, and with 
her western entrance guarded by the Cristal Mountains and the falls 
and rapids of her mighty Congo River, the Belgian Congo lies in the very 
heart of Africa. Five times the size of France and over eighty times larger 
than Belgium, Congo's 12 million population is scattered over the vast 
area on a average of twelve persons per square mile. 

On the northwest border lies densely populated Ruanda-Urundi. 
This smaller country (about twice the size of Belgium), with four million 
people, is administered by the governor-general of Congo as a United 
Nations Trust Territory. Ruanda-Urundi and East Congo had much 
earlier contacts with the outside world than the western areas of Congo. 
In the comparatively short time since central Africa was first opened up 
to the outside world by Livingstone and Stanley 75-80 years ago, great 
and far-reaching changes have taken place. 

Linguistic Groups 

The Bantus. The majority of the 20 million people in Belgian 
Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and Angola belong to the Bantu family which 
forms the largest and most important linguistic group in the whole of 
Africa. Studies of Bantu dialects lead to the well-known conclusion 
that they all proceed from a common root. Not less than between 350 
and 400 Bantu tongues are recorded. The word Bantu means ‘people’ 
and is very much alike in most of these. 

The expansion of missionary work towards the end of the nineteenth 
century into previously unknown areas resulted in intensive interest in 
these newly discovered peoples of Central Africa. Many were the 
humiliating experiences of missionaries seeking to learn the languages 
of the peoples in the markets and villages. With tongues rebelling at 
mimicking strange sounds, it took perseverance, courage, and a constant 
sensitivity to enter into some understanding of the ways and cultures 
of the peoples whom they had come to serve. On the roof-tops and in 
the kitchens, on the streets and in the fields, around the open fires where 
people talked freely, the missionaries listened and absorbed. As soon as 
possible, translations of the Holy Scriptures were begun. 

In the face of overwhelming difficulties and hindrances, when many 
asked themselves, “Can such a thing be expressed in this language?” 
when they would give up and then lose all peace of mind, translators 
pressed on to that glorious day when the Gospels were ready for first 
distribution among the Congo Africans. 

The Bible Societies have tried to guide and encourage the translation 
and revision of Scriptures and have encountered immense difficulties. 
There are over 100 Bantu languages and dialects in this Agency. Some 
sources list the number of languages at more than 200 in Belgian Congo 
alone. However, a language often has several names. At present we 
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have ten complete Bibles in Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and Angola. 
Another ten are either being set up or are in process of being translated. 
Several New Testaments are also translated or revised. In spite of this 
prodigious activity, much work remains. Several more tribes should 
have in their own mother tongue some portions at least, while other 
translations must be revised. 


The Sudanic Languages. Even though the Bantus are estimated 
at some 17 to 18 million people in this Agency, there is in Northeast 
Congo another entirely different linguistic group, the Sudanic. These 
people, of whom the Zandes and the Mangbettus are the largest, invaded 
the Ubangi-Uele region after having forced the Bantus southward. In 
some places the Sudanic people absorbed them. They are estimated to 
be between two and three million and speak an entirely different lan- 
guage. The Sudanic tribes are the aristocracy of the northeast like the 
Batutsis in Ruanda. 

The Africa Inland Mission has for many years worked among the 
Zandes, and missionaries from that mission have translated the New 
Testament. The translation of the Old Testament is progressing, and 
the Zandes are before long to have their complete Bible. Among the 
Mangbettus we find another situation. Unfortunately, nobody has tried 
to really study their language. When I visited this area, I found that 
the Kingwana New Testament, which has now been replaced by the 
Congo Swahili, was the medium to reach the people. There is certainly 
need for further investigation. The Mangbettus have responded to the 
gospel and there are fine groups of Christians in that area, 


The Nilotic Languages. On the eastern border of Belgian Congo 
there is still another linguistic group of people, the Nilotics. Best known 
are the Alurs and Kakwas. The Ethiopian influence is seen in these 
people, and they differ from the Sudanics and the Bantus. Members of 
the Africa Inland Mission pioneered these languages and reduced them 
to written form. The Alur New Testament appeared in 1922 and the Old 
Testament in 1936, both published by the British and Foreigh Bible 
Society. The Bible has since been revised and the first edition of the 
revised version has just begun to be distributed on the field. 


Translations and Revisions in Bantu Languages of Congo 


The Kongos. In the footsteps of Stanley, several missionaries 
followed through the Lower Congo up to the area which is now called 
Leopoldville Province. Among these was one of Congo's greatest 
linguists, Rev. Nils Westlind, a young Swede who translated the New 
Testament into Kongo Fioti. The Swedish Mission printed this first 
complete New Testament on a small press at Mukimbungu. The Kongo 
Fioti Bible, published by the B.F.B.S. in 1905, was the first complete 
Bible to appear in Belgian Congo. This version, the Kongo Fioti, has 
since then been revised by members of three large missions in Lower 
Congo and is today our most widely sold Bible in this area. 

In the Lower Congo we publish two Bibles in different dialects of 
Kongo. On the Angola border there is a Kongo dialect which differs 
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to quite an extent from the Fioti. Rev. Holman Bentley, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, translated the New Testament into this dialect, 
which is called Kongo San Salvador. Efforts have been made to prepare 
a Union version, but so far no success has been achieved. The Kikongo 
people, in Angola alone numbering almost half a million, are a fine tribe 
and one which has most readily adopted Western civilization. There are 
large Christian communities among them. Revivals are going on in 
various districts. 

Through the Bible translations, the various minor dialects have lost 
their value and Kongo has become one of Congo's most beautiful 
languages, and well suited for literature. The unity of the whole tribe 
has been strenghtened through the written language (a medium created 
by the translation of the Bible). Although considerable literature has 
been prepared in Kongo, the Bible remains the most important source 
of inspiration, influencing hundreds of thousands of people in Lower 
Congo. No Bible in Belgian Congo or Angola has ever been sold in so 
many copies during the last fifty years as the Kongo Fioti Bible. As in 
every other language, revisions may have to be undertaken, but there is 
no great demand at present for such a work. Before long several 
qualified Africans from that tribe will be ready to collaborate on a 
revision. 


The Lubas. There are six different groups of the Luba branch 
in Central and South Congo. There are, however, two outstanding 
tribes, the Luba Lulua and the Luba Katanga. The first, one of the 
largest tribes in Congo, is living around the Lulua River. Protestant 
missions, particularly the American Presbyterian Mission, opened up 
work among the Tshilubas in 1890. The Tshiluba Bible, translated by 
one of their great linguists, Dr. W. Morrison, and published by the 
American Bible Society some thirty years ago, has been considered as a 
masterpiece. Missionaries first reduced the language to writing in the 
1890's. Through the mission the Tshiluba language has been spread 
over quite a large area and many minor tribes (of which we find so 
many here in Congo) have been influenced though not conquered by 
this language. The Presbyterian and Congo Inland Missions have had 
great success in their work. There is now an urgent demand for a 
revised version of the Tshiluba Bible. To this end several competent 
missionaries are giving some time. It is often very difficult to convince 
the missions that the most important task is to give the people the 
fundamental tool for evangelization, the Bible, in a language which is 
up to date. Some are satisfied with the translations they have and often 
get so used to the version that they do not realize that, as everything is 
changing so rapidly, the languages do also. What was good for the 
Church of Christ in Congo some twenty years ago is not so readily 
accepted now by the advanced Congolese. 

The Luba Katanga (Kiluba) is the other prominent Bantu language 
of Katanga Province, one of the five provinces of Belgian Congo. It 
is estimated that between 750,000 and a million use Luba Katanga. 
The Rev. J. A. Clark, one of the senior missionaries of the Christian 
Missions to Many Lands, translated the complete Bible. The New 
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Testament was published by the B.F.B.S. many years ago, but the 
complete Bible did not appear until 1946. 

Since it was first published, the Luba Katanga or Kiluba Bible has 
been sold in many thousands and a new edition is being printed in 
London. As the Luba Katanga has become the language of the Copper 
Belt, we can expect that there will be a growing demand for these books. 

In the same province we also find another branch of the Luba 
family, the Luba Sanga. The Brethren Mission translated the complete 
Bible, which was published in 1929 by the National Bible Society of 
Scotland. The small Luba Sanga tribe has more and more been in- 
fluenced by the larger tribe, the Luba Katanga, resulting in a very 
small demand for these Luba Sanga Scriptures. Here we have an 
example of how necessary is a thorough investigation of the actual need 
for a whole Bible in the light of real facts about the tribe before such 
laborious work is undertaken. Many missionaries, in their great love 
and optimism, recommend much larger editions than it is possible to 
distribute. The result is that the Bible Societies stock some Scriptures 
for a long time and then perhaps are obliged to sell the books for a 
much-reduced price to prevent them from taking up the storage space, 
while other major languages tragically lack in meeting the demand. 
This position of demand for thousands of Bibles exists in parts of 
Congo today. 

The Luba Songi and Luba Kalebwe are another two Luba tribes 
west of the Lualaba. Numbering about 50,000, they are just on the 
border to the Tshilubas, and both the Luba Katanga and the Tshiluba 
Bibles are used in these border regions. (The New Testament has been 
published by the B.F.B.S.) In Southern Congo we have another two 
Luba tribes who so far have not any Scriptures in their language. 
Among the Hemba tribe the Roman Catholics are very strong. An 
investigation of the need for Scriptures in these areas will be made 
in 1958. 


The Lundas. There are two remarkable Lunda groups in South- 
west Congo and in East Angola. The Brethren, who have labored for 
many years among the Lunda of Kalunda, translated the New Testament 
almost thirty years ago. In 1956 the translation of the Old Testament 
was completed and the manuscript is now in the hands of the Bible 
Society. A revision of the New Testament has also been undertaken. 
Farther south the Methodist Mission has long worked among another 
Lunda tribe, the Lunda of Kambove, or Mwante Yamvo. This tribe 
seems to have been early well established, and it expanded during 
1600-1900, chiefly by trading. The Lunda traders became quite in- 
fluential and intermarried with the local people. After some time, the 
great chief, Mwante Yamvo, appointed chiefs among these traders, 
usually from a group of the king's relatives. Wherever these Lundas 
settled down, they gradually came into power. There are such Lunda 
chiefs as far as Lake Tanganyika. The language is therefore also called 
the Lunda of the Chiefs. 

The New Testament was published in 1933. Miss A. Lerbach of the 
same mission has also translated the Psalms. At present it seems that a 
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couple of lingua francas are used all around in that part of Congo. It 
is a difficult language which differs in many respects from other Bantu 
languages. This is, as in other areas, one of the reasons why many 
missionaries, government folks, and traders prefer to use the easier 
lingua francas. An investigation concerning the future of the language 
and the need for further translations will be undertaken in 1958. 


The Tetela, the Pende, etc. In Central Congo, where a most 
important translation and revision are taking place, we find two other 
large language groups, the Tetelas and the Pendes. The Methodist 
Mission first wrote the Tetela language about 1915 and has since trans- 
lated the New Testament, which was published by the American Bible 
Society. These people are quite numerous, over 300,000, and the work 
has made good progress. Missionaries of the same mission are now 
engaged in the translation of the Old Testament. 

Between the Kasai and Kivulu rivers, one suddenly comes into an 
area where the Pende-speaking people live. On one of the journeys 
through their area we noticed the difference (their living and customs) 
from the Luba Luluas further east. The Congo Inland Mission mission- 
aries have translated the New Testament and one of their experienced 
men is now revising the first edition published by the B.F.B.S. over 
twenty years ago. The A.B.S. has recently taken over the responsibility 
for Scripture distribution among the Pende people. 

West of the great Lake Tanganyika there is a strong tribe of 
about 50,000, who live in the mountain regions of Eastern Congo, the 
Ibembe. The first translation of St. Mark’s Gospel was ready for 
distribution by the Scripture Gift Mission in 1936. The B.F.B.S. later 
put out an edition of Genesis translated by a missionary of the British 
Pentecost Mission. Last year, when I visited the field, I found that 
services at the mission stations had to be interpreted into Rundi and 
Bembe. The Union Swahili served as the lingua franca. There is cer- 
tainly a great need for at least the four Gospels in that language. Further 
investigations will be undertaken, and we sincerely hope that some 
missionaries of the British Pentecost Mission will find time to translate 
at least a few portions. 

Further north we find another tribe, the Mashi, which has so far 
only one Gospel. A missionary of the Conservative Baptist Mission is 
at present occupied with the translation of the four Gospels. West of 
Bukavu there is a quite numerous tribe, the Lega, which soon will have 
the complete New Testament. The manuscript is being set up now in 


London. 


Languages along the Congo River. Along the Congo River, 
between Leopoldville and Stanleyville, a distance of 1,200 miles, there 
are quite a number of languages. The Baptist Missionary Society was 
the first mission in these areas. This Society has, together with the 
Disciples of Christ Mission and the Congo Balolo Mission, produced 
several versions. Most of the various tribes possess now a New Testa- 
ment in their own tongue. The Bobangi, Ngombe, and Congo Kele 
New Testaments were all translated by missionaries of the Baptist 
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Missionary Society. The Ngombe tribe, one of the largest in this area, 
is living around Upoto, not far from Lisala. The Ngombe New Testa- 
ment has just been reprinted. The Lokele, or Congo Kele, New 
Testament was recently revised and will soon be ready for distribution. 

Along the Congo River we find only one complete Bible, the Mongo- 
Nkundu Union version. Members from the Congo Balolo Mission and 
the Disciples of Christ Congo Mission completed the whole Bible in 
1930. The main responsibility of this work came on Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
Ruskin of the Congo Balolo Mission. Members of the same mission 
have also translated the New Testament in Ngandu, a neighboring 
language. Some Old Testament portions have been translated but not 
published. 


Lingua francas. With the opening up of Central Africa, hundreds 
of tribes, suddenly becoming aware of their isolated existence, became 
interested in contacts and relationships with other tribes, The new 
development of trade and the necessity for armed forces created several 
lingua francas in Congo. At present we find three or four quite important 
trade languages, some used over a very large area. Because numerous 
local tribal languages are known in only small areas, the lingua francas 
become very important media of conversation. The Bible Society, aware 
of the necessity for such trade languages which serve minor tribes, has 
therefore encouraged the translation of Scriptures into several. The 
B.F.B.S. is at present engaged in the translation of complete Bibles in 
two of the most used lingua francas, the Congo Swahili and the Lingala. 


a. Bangala. The Bangala tribe is a small one at present living on 
the banks of the Congo River some two hundred miles north of the 
Equator. When Stanley descended the Congo in 1877, these people 
offered considerable resistance to him. Their bravery and courage led 
him to believe that they would make good soldiers. Their language, 
Bangala, became a lingua franca which now spreads over quite an 
area in Northeast Congo. It is, however, quite different from the 
language spoken by a few Bangala remaining in their old area. The 
original grammatical structure has been much simplified and Bangala 
has taken up various words from European languages, Swahili, and 
Kongo. Most of the missionaries would perhaps agree that Bangala is 
rather poor in both vocabulary and grammatical structure. It was first 
considered as impossible for Bible translation, but, as has happened many 
a time in the history of Bible translation, the writing down of the speech 
and careful discussions with the natives has shown it adequate and has 
dignified the language. The Bangala Bible was published by the 
B.F.B.S. a couple of years ago and was translated by missionaries of 
the Africa Inland Mission. Several thousands of copies have already 
been distributed. 


b. Lingala. This is a very important lingua franca related to 
Bangala but developed independently. The two languages have grown 
further and further apart, until today it is hardly possible for a Lingala 
speaker to understand someone using Bangala. Unfortunately, however, 
there are several forms of Lingala. The Roman Catholics have one, 
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the Force Publique another. The various Protestant missions use mostly 
the language of which Dr. Malcolm Guthrie made a scientific record 
in 1933. Dr. Guthrie published a grammar and a dictionary. Later on, 
he translated the complete New Testament, a version which is still 
very much read. Much of the school material used today is based on 
Dr. Guthrie’s grammar and dictionary. Lingala is closely related to the 
Bantu languages along the Congo River. It seems to be very easy for 

fricans to pick up this trade language, and it is surprising how this 
language gains ground all along the river as far as Stanleyville. Even 
in some parts of the Kasai one finds people who use it. The Force 
Publique has adopted it as its language, and one meets soldiers all 
over Congo who can understand it. 

As a means of translating Scriptures, Lingala has some disadvantages 
in expressing clearly the Word of God. However, the translation of the 
Old Testament is proceeding, even though slowly. Rev. S. Westberg 
of the M.E.U. and Dr. John Carrington are successfully tackling the 
work. The Bible Society is publishing Genesis, which is anxiously 
awaited by the various missions. The complete Bible, when published, 
will serve all the tribes along the river. 


c. Congo Swahili. Standard Swahili is spoken over a large area 
in East Africa. In Belgian Congo, in Ruanda-Urundi, and in the Kivu 
Province there are thousands of people who use Standard Swahili as 
a lingua franca. The B.F.B.S. published a Union version of Swahili 
in 1952. This was very well accepted in Congo. It was, however, quite 
clear that the language was too classical, making it difficult for the 
Congolese masses to understand it. The rapid spread of the Swahili 
was due to the many slave expeditions into Central Africa, which, 
while directed by Arabs, were made up by Swahili men from the east 
coast of Africa. As Swahili itself is a Bantu language, it was easy for 
the Congolese to acquire a measure of it for trade purposes. When the 
slave traders who opposed setting up the Congo Free State were 
defeated by the Belgian forces, they were not allowed to return to their 
homes. Intermarrying with local tribes began and a new name was 
taken. They called themselves Bangwana ‘the Gentlemen’. In trading 
extensively with the neighboring tribes a language which is now called 
Kingwana developed. 

The Bible Society published two different versions of this trade 
language, the Kingwana Ituri and the Kingwana Lualaba versions. 
Other translations were undertaken and it became evident that the 
multiplicity of translations could only create more difficulties. The 
B.F.B.S. decided to sponsor a conference of all the missions using any 
form of Kingwana. In 1934 the first meeting was held at Yakusu, near 
Stanleyville. It was decided then that only two versions of Kingwana 
should be used, the Ituri and the Lualaba versions. Some twelve years 
later another conference was called, again at Yakusu. Kingwana had 
made steady progress during the years and an improved form had 
developed. When the two groups began asking for a complete Bible, 
the Bible Society found the time had come for another discussion on 
the problem of a composite version. 
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In 1946 the second conference at Yakusu decided that the work 
should begin on a new union version which, on the suggestion of the 
representative of the Bible Society, should be called Congo Swahili. 
Rules were worked out for the new language, which should be a more 
grammatical and literary Kingwana. Basic principles were laid down 
to guide the work on the new version. Bantu forms were to be given 
preference over Arabic forms, as the Bantu influence is far stronger 
than the Arabic. 

The translation of the Congo Swahili New Testament began and 
was almost completed when opposition arose on the field. Some mis- 
sionaries who had earlier agreed to follow the new rules and encouraged 
the use of the Congo Swahili found it difficult and changed their 
minds. Another conference was therefore called together by the Bible 
Society to talk over again the question of further translation in Congo 
Swahili. Some of the missionaries urged the Society to publish the 
Kingwana Ituri Old Testament. Last year the Bible Society sent out 
a very experienced Congo missionary, the Rev. W. D. Reynolds, to 
investigate with the field-secretary and find out the opinion on the 
field. An extensive tour of Northeast Congo was undertaken. It was 
quite clear that the Congo Swahili was the answer to the many problems 
in that part of the colony. The Bible Society therefore decided to 
publish also the Old Testament in Congo Swahili. The New Testament, 
just ready in time for the conference, received a tremendous welcome. 
The Old Testament is now being prepared for publication. There is 
every reason to believe that the whole Bible in Congo Swahili will be 
a real blessing to several million Congolese in East Congo. 


d. Kituba or Kikwango. During the last twenty or thirty years 
another lingua franca, the Kituba, has developed in the Kikwit region 
near the Kasai River. The first Gospel was translated by missionaries 
of the Congo Gospel Mission. The B.F.B.S. published St. Mark in 
1939. Later on, the complete New Testament was published by the 
A.B.S. There has been much discussion concerning this trade language. 
The A.B.S., which is responsible for this language, is following the 
situation in the Kwango area with keen interest. An experienced linguist 
who could make a scientific study of the language would probably 
be the answer. The missionaries working in the region are asking for 
more Scriptures and are looking to the Bible Society for guidance. 


Languages of Ruanda-Urundi 


Ruanda-Urundi is the home of two of the largest language groups 
of the whole area. Formerly a part of German East Africa and man- 
dated to Belgium by the League of Nations in 1925, Ruanda-Urundi 
has a population of over 4 million, about 200 to the square mile. There 
are three main groups: the Batutsi or the tall aristocrats, the Bahutu, 
and the Batwa (or pygmies). These latter comprise about one per cent. 
Ruanda-Urundi is two separate kingdoms, each with an hereditary 
ruler, royal family, and nobility. 

Although they represent only five per cent of the total population, 
the Batutsi are the ruling class. It is they, however, who made the 
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kingdoms the distinctive countries they now are. The Batutsi are 
believed to have come down from Abyssinia, driving their cattle before 
them, some three hundred years ago. The nomadic Bahutu, then already 
loosely established, were easily dominated by the Batutsi. 

Although the Ruanda and Rundi are two closely allied languages, 
the differences are great enough to warrant separate versions. The 
first translation of the Gospels in Ruanda was prepared by a German 
missionary, Rev. K. Roehl, of the German Evangelical Society, in 1914. 
A missionary of the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. H. E. 
Guillebaud, translated the New Testament and Psalms as well as the 
Pentateuch. Most of the remaining books of the Old Testament were 
translated by Dr. Stanley Smith, who, in spite of overwhelming pres- 
sure of duties as the General Secretary of the Ruanda-Urundi Prot- 
estant Alliance, often began his work at three o'clock in the morning 
to enable him to translate some verses before his day’s work began. 
Few men have given themselves as unstintingly as Dr. Smith to the great 
work of translating the precious Word of God into a native tongue. The 
Old Testament in Ruanda was published by the B.F.B.S. less than 
two years ago and has since been distributed in thousands, both in 
Ruanda and Urundi. The New Testament is now revised and the 
Bible complete. 

The Rev. H. E. Guillebaud, an outstanding linguist, visited Urundi 
to study the differences between the two languages. Soon he was 
convinced that there was a need for two translations. In consultation 
with some Danish missionaries who had translated two Gospels into 
Rundi, Mr. Guillebaud made a tentative version of Mark, Luke, and 
some Epistles in Rundi. Unfortunately, Mr. Guillebaud was not able 
to finish all his work. He died suddenly in 1941. His daughter, Rosemary 
Guillebaud, with the help of Rev. Hans Emming and some African 
assistants, was able to complete the work her father had begun. 

Miss Rosemary Guillebaud is now successfully tackling the enor- 
mous and difficult task of the Old Testament in Rundi. In the meantime, 
the Ruanda Old Testament is used in Urundi, even though it is far 
from fully understood. 

The various missions in Ruanda-Urundi are fortunate indeed to 
be able to work among two such large groups as the Ruanda and 
Rundi. A revival passed over the country some years ago and there 
are many well-established churches among that dense population. The 
two Bibles, when the Rundi Old Testament is completed, will well cover 
the need for that part of our area. 


Angola Translations and Revisions 


Angola, Portuguese West Africa, is one of the least-known big 
countries in Africa. Situated in the Southern Hemisphere on the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, this large territory lies south and southwest of Belgian 
Congo. A province of Portugal, it is fourteen times the area of the 
mother country, or more than half the size of Belgian Congo. It is 
equal to the combined areas of Portugal, Spain, France, and Belgium. 

The population of Angola is composed of approximately 100,000 
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white people, mostly Portuguese, 30,000 Mulattoes, and 4,000,000 
Bantus. Angola may be considered as divided into five or six great 
language areas. In the north, on the border to Lower Congo, the Kongo 
people have their homes. Their dialect is somewhat different from that 
used in Belgian Congo, although these people belong to the same group 
of Kikongo we find in Belgian Congo. 


The Kimbundus. South of the Kongo-speaking regions, a numerous 
tribe, the Kimbundus (approximately a million), occupy a large part 
of Angola, with Luanda as the main center. This tribe uses another 
great Bantu language, Kimbundu, which is spoken all the way from 
Luanda to the Belgian Congo border. One of the earliest books written 
in a Bantu speech was produced in Kimbundu. A volume preserved in 
the British Museum is dated 1642 and shows that the Kimbundu lan- 
guage has changed very little, even though it has been subject to the 
influence of Portuguese. The Kimbundu region was traversed by 
David Livingstone, who collected quite a vocabulary in Kimbundu. 

The language was reduced to written form by Jesuit missionaries, 
who also issued a catechism in 1641 in Portuguese-Kimbundu. The 
Methodist Mission commenced their work in this area in 1897, and one 
of their missionaries, a Swiss-American, the Rev. Heli Chatelein, who 
later founded the Philafrican Mission, discovered the rules and structure 
of the language and produced the first grammar. He also devised a 
phonetic system of spelling and made the first translation of Scriptures 
into Kimbundu. His linguistic work has been of inestimable value to 
the missionaries who carried on after his death. The New Testament, 
completed by another of the Methodist missionaries, Rev. H. C. 
Withey, was published in 1922 by the B.F.B.S. Mr. Withey also made 
good progress on the translation of the Old Testament. Unfortunately, 
no one has been able to continue this work. Five books remain to be 
translated, but lack of capable translators has complicated the problem. 
delaying publication. It seems that for a long time no one has taken keen 
interest in the study of the native language, with the result that now we 
have nobody who can take the lead in the translation. Something must 
soon be done, as this tribe must have a complete Bible. Here the Por- 
tuguese language is used more than the Kimbundu as a means to reach 
the people. There is, of course, some advantage of instruction in a 
European language like French and Portuguese. But the soul of all 
people is enshrined in their language. Is it possible to really awake the 
life of the soul through another medium than the mother tongue? The 
Bible Society is extremely anxious to give the Kimbundus the Word of 
God in their own tongue. 


The Umbundus. Further south of the Kimbundu-speaking tribe 
we find, on the highlands of Benguela, the Umbundus, the largest tribe 
in Angola. In the past they were known as slave and ivory traders 
between the coast and Congo. This tribe numbers some 1,300,000 people. 
They belong to the Bantu family and some call them the “foggy 
people” because they came from the “foggy’’ Congo three hundred 
years ago. The Umbundus, more ready to adopt Western civilization 
than the other tribes in Angola, have at present a great influence on 
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all their neighbors, their Uumbundu language becoming a lingua franca 
in Central Angola. 

Protestant work among the Umbundus began some 75 years ago. 
In November 1880 a small group of missionaries from the American 
Board landed in Benguela. One of the first pioneers was an African, 
born in slavery in the United States and freed by the Civil War. He 
was the first freed man to carry the Gospel to the land of his ancestors. 
These missionaries followed the paths which for centuries had been 
the main slave tracks from the interior and arrived at Baliundo, where 
the first mission station was founded in 1881. A few years later the 
United Church of Canada joined the American Board. These two 
missions have carried the main burden for the evangelization of the 
Umbundus. In spite of troubles and hostilities from the chiefs, the 
pioneers soon established other stations. Their first task was to reduce 
the language of the Umbundus to writing and teach the natives to 
read. Two of these missionaries, Sanders and Stover, felt the need for 
literature and translated some parts of the Scriptures, portions, and 
hymns. 

The complete New Testament was published in 1897. The Psalms 
followed in 1928. The Pentateuch has also been translated. It is, how- 
ever, quite astonishing that this great tribe has still no complete Bible. 
Owing to various circumstances and the government regulations that 
all books must be in diglot versions, the work has been delayed. It is 
now revived, and a couple of missionaries are at present preparing 
the manuscript of the Prophets, to be followed by the complete manu- 
script of the Old Testament. The Bible Society is ready to set up a 
diglot Bible also in Umbundu as soon as the translation is completed. 
We are fortunate to have a very capable translation committee at 
Dondi, the main educational center in Umbundu land. 


The Chokwes. The Chokwe tribe consists of another great group 
of Bantus in East Angola and also in the western part of the Belgian 
Congo. They have been great warriors, traders, and travelers, going 
long distances in the past. Their home is in the Kasai Valley in 
Belgian Congo, but we also find Chokwes down in Southeast Africa. 
They number about half a million. Mission work among them began in 
1904. In Angola the Brethren have been almost the only mission 
laboring among the Chokwes. The first decades were far from easy, 
for this proud tribe counted themselves better than the rest. The Gospel 
was not good enough for them. However, during the last twenty years 
a real awakening has taken place and there are at present many fine 
Christians on several stations all around in Chokwe land. When once 
they do become Christians, they have a real desire to carry the Gospel 
to their own people. 

Bible translation started quite early. In 1916, Rev. T. Louittit 
translated the Gospel of John, and seven years later the New Testament 
was published by the B.F.B.S. Genesis and Exodus were also translated 
and published by the same Society in 1936. The revised New Testament 
is being printed in London. At present there are two missionaries 
working on the manuscript of the Old Testament. The Bible Society 
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is encouraging the translators to press on in spite of many difficulties, 
Unfortunately, it will most likely take another three or four years before 
this Bible is ready for distribution. 


The Luvales. On the western border of Congo lives the Luvale 
tribe. The Brethren have worked among them for many years. One of 
their missionaries, Rev. A. Horton, has translated the complete Bible 
into Luvale. This was published by the A.B.S. early this year. Between 
four and five hundred thousand Luvale are spread over a large area, 
some being found down in the Copper Belt. The revised New Testament 
will be completed within a year. However, the Gospel is making good 
progress and churches are being established. 


The Luchazis. The southern part of Angola was untouched by 
Protestant missions until 1914, when the South African General Mission 
began work among a number of tribes. For many years the first 
missionaries labored under many difficulties. During the last twenty 
years, however, great and far-reaching changes have taken place in this 
remote part of Angola. There is now a splendid work going on among 
eight or nine different tribes: the Chokwe, Luchazi, Mashi, Nkangala, 
Umbundu, Luimbe Nyemba, and Songo. This mission has at the present 
time three main stations as well as many outposts with schools and a 
hospital, etc. The New Testament was published some twenty years 
ago. The Old Testament is just ready for the press. Luchazi forms 
a kind of lingua franca and these Scriptures are used over a large area. 
The Portuguese Government allows Scriptures to be circulated only if 
the alternate pages have the Portuguese text. This means that two 
Bibles will have to be produced instead of one. The cost will therefore 
be doubled and the production involves also many technical difficulties. 
However, in spite of these difficulties, our Society is going ahead and 
these many tribes of Southern Angola will soon have a book which will 
unite them all. The well-known linguist, Rev. Emil Pearson, has given 
many years of most thorough work to the Luchazi translation. 


What Remains to be Done? 


After reading this condensed survey of the translations and revisions 
of the numerous languages in this area, one can perhaps ask: ‘What 
remains to be done?” Although a tremendous work has been achieved 
and perhaps the greater part of the people of Central Africa now 
possess the Scriptures in an understandable language, many of these 
tribes need to have at least the four Gospels in their own tongues, and 
possibly the New Testament. There has always been the danger of 
laying too much emphasis on the lingua franca. True it is that many of 
these groups are small, but there are tens of languages and dialects 
upon which no study has yet been made. The vast and transforming 
impact of the Gospel in this part of the continent compels that the task 
in which we are involved must be carried through, in spite of both long 
and expensive labor. Opportunities to circulate the Scriptures are limit- 
less, and an eager readiness of the people to receive them exists. 
Doors are wide open. 
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Some Reflections on the Revision of the 
New Testament in Lokele 
William H. Ford 


Sixty years ago missionary pioneers of the Baptist Missionary 
Society chose a site which they considered would be the most suitable 
for a mission station among the five or six tribes of the Upper Congo 
River around Stanley Falls. This site was accessible by canoe and 
forest path, not only to the riverine Lokele fisher folk, but also to the 
nearby Olombo forest tribe, to the Bambole hunters across the mile-wide 
river, and to their neighbors, the agricultural Foma, and also to the 
Bagenya who fish in the Stanley Falls of Kisangani (now Stanleyville). 
These latter are cousins of the Lokele and generally speak their language. 

Yakusu was indeed a good center from which to proclaim the 
Gospel, not only a tactical center but also one of the strategic posts of the 
Christian church in its fight against animism and Islam. Soon after 
beginning work there and because of the help of a redeemed and con- 
verted slave girl named Salaamu, the missionaries were able to write 
down the Lokele language and then began to translate the Scriptures. 
Already in 1899 books of the New Testament were being made ready 
for the press, and the Gospel of Mark was printed page by page in 
Congo. This was eagerly used by converted cannibals to teach their 
friends and former enemies the Gospel of love. Slowly, because of 
intervening sickness and death, the New Testament and principal books 
of the Old Testament were published, read, and taught to the wild folk 
of the many tribes living in the vicinity of Yakusu. Since that time 
partial revisions have been made; but now, after more than fifty years’ 
knowledge and study of the language and social habits of the people, 
and with the better text available, it was considered necessary to under- 
take a complete revision of the New Testament before remaking the 
plates to print further editions. This was the more necessary because 
a good deal of paraphrase had found its way into the Epistles and Acts. 


Christian Content in Lokele Words 


In the early days of translation into Lokele there was some hesitation, 
of course, in using in a Christian context words whose connotation was 
dubious or suspect. Long usage by black and white in Christian teaching 
has winnowed grain from chaff, and some words have, indeed, been 
converted to Christian service during these years and can now be used 
without comment or explanation. 

Here are some examples of the way in which words have thus 
acquired a fuller and deeper meaning. 

-kalangana ‘to turn back on, to rewill, to repent’. This word is 
now used with confidence to translate metanoed. 

-mesele ‘to let pass, to overlook, to excuse a fault, to forgive 
fault or sin’. 
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-sombola ‘to beg, to beseech, to pray’, and so, when used in the 
applicative, ‘to pray for, to intercede’. 


-inela ‘to bend towards, to praise in dancing, to praise in worship’, 
-semola ‘to give credit to, to praise with gratitude’. 


-imela literally, ‘to grunt at or in respect of something’, so, ‘to 
approve of and assent to, to believe’. 

-lendelo ‘to trust to’ and so, ‘to believe in, to have confidence in’. 

-endola ‘to redeem a pledge, to redeem from slavery’. This word 
is well known by Lokele folk. Boendoli is used for ‘Redeemer’, literally, 
‘He who buys back from slavery’. 


-sangola ‘to inherit’, but nouns formed from this and other roots 
are not all suitable for Scriptural translation. Lisangé means ‘inheritance’ 
but includes the inheritance of the wives of a polygamous husband and 
is definitely not to be used in the translation of the Scriptures in all 
cases. However, botiko from the root -tika ‘to leave behind’ can be 
used for inheritance in the general sense and is suitable for our purpose. 


Incomplete Correspondence in Meaning 


Ikomya is the word used for the chief's mouthpiece, porteparole, 
spokesman, and is almost equivalent to headsman, but it is not good 
enough to translate Paraclete. Further research and long usage proved 
the fitness of the word Bosungi to take its place in the Johannine 
books. Bosungi is a ‘Helper’, i.e. ‘One who stands by another in 
trouble, litigation, in sorrow or bereavement, and one who speaks on 
behalf of another’. 

There are no pastoral folk in the Lokele language area, so that no 
word is available to translate ““yoke’’ of Matthew 2:29, 30. If an artificial 
word were coined—and this is often possible in Bantu languages— 
there would still be the necessity of explaining the use of the yoke with 
domestic draft animals which are not found in the basin of the Congo. 
It was necessary, therefore, to find an equivalent. The most acceptable 
word seems to be njembe, which is the name of a carrying-strap or 
band worn around the head and across the chest or shoulders to 
support a burden of firewood, garden produce, or even a child carried 
by this means on the back or hip. There is, of course, no word for 
plow, so that “plow” in Luke 9:62 is translated by ‘hoe’ with no loss 
of meaning, since it is equally impossible to use this cultivating tool 
when turning the head in order to cast a look behind one. 

Everlasting and eternal life are recognizedly difficult concepts 
to render into Bantu tongues. After consideration, use was made of 
three terms, according to the context to be translated. Layalaya, meaning 
‘season by season, year in, year out, everlasting’, has been used; 
lokato means ‘a state of persistent endurance, living on and on’. But 
perhaps the most satisfactory word is loiko, which means ‘survival; 
enduring through crisis, catastrophy, and death’. 

“Commandments,” “law of Moses,” and “law” all need careful 
consideration in order to arrive at a translation which will adequately 
convey the meaning of Scripture without doing violence to the Lokele 
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words used. There are several terms available, and it may be interesting 
to give the whole list of possibilities. Ekela is a general term for ‘rule’, 
‘law’, or ‘commandment’. Liti is the negative term for ‘prohibition, 
rule against action’. Bokili is an exclusive term for ‘prohibition or taboo’, 
usually concerning social intercourse or food. On the positive side, 
there is ndola, an ‘order, command, or enjoinder to action’. Likakanelo 
gives very precise ‘instructions, injunction, or advice’ for action or 
conduct. Ndokwa liti means ‘to fall under a prohibition’, hence ‘to be 
thus guilty of an offence against a particular rule or law’. Ndotombola 
bokili, liti, ndola, ekela, likakanelo is ‘to break a rule, law, or taboo’, 
while ndotefola akela, liti, bokili, ndola is ‘to disobey the law or 
prohibition and so also affront and disobey or flout the lawgiver’. 


Skandalon, skandalidzé are well-recognized puzzles for all trans- 
lators, and not less so for those of Bantu languages. However, in this 
language there are words for ‘bait-sticks’ and ‘traps’, and for ‘stumbling 
and tripping over obstacles’ in one’s path. One passage may be cited 
as giving interesting light on the way in which the Congo form of the 
problem is solved. 1 John 2:10 has been rendered as ‘He who loves his 
brother basks in the sunshine and thus is no root in the ground over 
which his brother might stumble’. 

Some words present a problem for which there seems to be no 
solution, and when one consults the variety of modern translations little 
further help is obtained. One such case is found in 2 Cor. 8:13 and 
isotétos, the word for which one long sought an equivalent in Lokele. 
The idea behind isotés seems to be ‘equality or equality of share’, 
and this has been variously rendered by the AV, ERV, Moffatt, and 
Weymouth as “equality,” “equalize matters,” ‘give and take,” and 
“equalization of burdens.’ Eventually a Lokele word was submitted 
and accepted by the Lokele group who review the translation; this 
word is likelemba, which denotes the equal and alternate sharing of 
one’s share of food, wages, or ration. When one has none or lacks a 
fair share, then a friend gives his share, so that ‘your abundance may 
supply their want at the present time, so that their abundance (on 
another occasion) may supply your need’. 1 

The lack of terms for points of the compass also presents a problem 
not easy of solution; and while it is possible to refer to the rising and 
setting of the sun for east and west, there is nothing which will 
adequately render north and south. It is necessary to employ non-Bantu 
terms for compass bearings, as in Rev. 21:13. Dr. Doke’s recent article 
in this journal has been particularly useful in this connection. 

The precious stones and gems mentioned in Rev. 21 are not known 
to Lokele folk, so that it is not possible to translate their names. These 
gems have to be described as ‘beautiful stones of great value’ and their 
names given either in Bantuized form, which results in a very difficult 
word of no connotation whatever, or in modern non-Bantu words 
which can be referred to in a dictionary available to school-attending 
Africans. Such a reference will give help in finding the color and 


1 vide also International Critical Commentary, in loco p. 245. 








appearance of the precious stone and not a puzzle which holds up the 
understanding of the rest of the verse. 


Grammatical Subtleties 


The richness of Bantu verbal forms and tenses sometimes facilitates 
the rendering of some of the subtleties of the Greek form and of the 
middle voice. Prefix, infix, and suffix may pile up in Lokele to make a 
long and sometimes forbidding word to Europeans, but one which in 
itself can express several English words, eg. in Hebrews 1:18, 
ebitilatombolomoko ‘which things shall not ever be falsified’. On the 
debit side, however, Lokele has no definite nor any indefinite article, 
so that demonstratives must sometimes be used to supply the lack in 
this part of speech. 

It is interesting and often useful to compare the versions of a text, 
and thus the translator may be reminded of little-used vernacular 
words which exactly render the word under consideration. One such 
case is ‘purloiners” in Titus 2:10. Reference to Tyndale’s wonderfully 
alive translation gives “be not pickers.” This means ‘petty thieves, 
sneak thieves’. The Lokele wiya is too severe a word, but bokwanga 
seems exactly to suit the sense required and means ‘sneaking and taking 
off what was carefully hidden or set aside’. 

The full and completed revision has been submitted to a group 
of Congo evangelists drawn from those tribes who speak Lokele as 
their mother tongue or who use it in market, school, and church life. 
This group met under the able chairmanship and counsel of Dr. J. F. 
Carrington, Principal of the Grenfell Institute at Yalemba near Yakusu, 
and amended and criticized the work as it proceeded. The senior 
Lokele pastor has also made frequent contributions to the vocabulary 
used and has been consulted on specific problems. The work, com- 
menced in July 1954, was completed in July 1956, and the typescript 
is now ready for the press. The group of Africans at Yalemba are 
appreciative of words and phrases now used in the revision and say, 
“This is the Lokele that is being lost in our land,’ and are happy to 
find it now used in the service of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is indeed our desire, not merely that good Lokele should be read 
and used, but that the Word of God shall clearly be understood and 
believed, for the Church of Christ in Congo must here find her spiritual 
food and her message to Africa. 


Check that Word! 


Dr. Wesley Sadler, linguist, promoter of literature and literacy, and 
translator among the Loma people of Liberia, tells about asking an 
informant for the word for ‘midwife’, which he had forgotten. The 
informant immediately came up with a word which on investigation 
turned out to mean ‘the middle one of three wives’. 
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Book Review 


The Lord Is God, by H. Rosin. Published by the Netherlands Bible 
Society, 1956. 


(In the following review Mr. P. D. Latuihamallo, rector of the 
Theological College of Djakarta, discusses Dr. H. Rosin’s treatment 
of one of the basic problems found by all Bible translators, namely, how 
to render the divine names. Dr. Rosin’s book, published by the Nether- 
lands Bible Society, is available free to all Bible translators, who may 
address their requests to the editor of The Bible Translator or to the 
Bible Society to which the translator in question is related. — Ed.) 


The subtitle of this book issued by the Netherlands Bible Society 
(1956) reads: “The translation of the divine names and the missionary 
calling of the church.” This is a very important dissertation which 
Dr. Rosin presents to both theologians and Bible translators. It is 
important for at least five reasons: 


1. An attempt is made to find a method which could be of uni- 
versal significance as to the rendering of the divine names. 


2. The theological presuppositions are convincing. 
3. The missionary obligation of the church is clearly pointed out. 


4. There is a brief treatment of the theme of the ecumenical 
movement. 


5. Dr. Rosin renders a splendid service to the churches in Asia 
particularly, in that an attempt is made to purify the use of the divine 
names. Furthermore, in taking a critical position, Dr. Rosin confronts 
us with the question of our naturalistic monistic background. 

Whether the work is philologically justified lies somewhat beyond 
my judgment. 

The book is written in readable language. The way in which the 
thesis is presented is clear and the suggestions made are based on solid 
foundations, so that one needs feel no hesitation in going carefully 
through the book. The main thesis which the author unfolds is formulated 
in the concise title: The Lord is God. The purpose as stated in the 
preface is to serve the practical work of Bible translation and to promote 
the unity of the church in this field. But in order to serve Bible translation 
in a responsible way one should have not only a certain amount of 
philosophical knowledge, but also a theological foundation. It is true 
that any Bible translation is likely to be an interpretation in itself. So, 
one should consider seriously the suggestions made by the author. 

The book falls into two major parts: (1) YHWH is God, (2) the 
nature and rendering of the Biblical designations of God. An appendix 
completes the book. 


Part I 


In this section the relation between YHWH and Elohim is explored. 
This can only be satisfactorily treated if a long text is available. Dr. 
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Rosin finds the answer in the Book of Jonah. The reasons are: (a) Jonah TI 


contains a broad conception of religion, a fact which gives more | in a 
evidence for the penetration of Israel's God into the sphere of the | excep 
Gentiles, and (b) the Book of Jonah gives the most striking examples | be us 
and variations as to the use of YHWH and Elohim. serve: 
From the outset it is generally assumed that a real proper name is (pp. 
untranslatable. The name YHWH has been revealed only and exclu- } 
sively to Israel, not to the Gentiles. The problem is how should this name Part 
become universal. That means that the Name should proceed from A 
Israel to the Gentiles. And this presupposes the outreach of the po 
“church.” But in what way should the Name be made known? What ewe 
should be the principle of translation and what is the concept guiding be ¢ 
that principle? At this point Dr. Rosin takes a stand which is theo- conan 
logically correct. Since the proper Name is not to be translated, one > distin 
should look for designations. And the author suggests rightly that an ot oh 
approach should be made from inside the Name itself, which means whicl 
self-disclosure, the process of taking the Gospel from the Jews to the )} relati 
Gentiles. That implies that the process of translation should inevitably | ory 
follow the same method. The Biblical witness says that God, preceding | onan 
all translations, has translated Himself into the Name of Jesus Christ. | 
The Incarnation of the Word of God is the self-translation of God. / with 
The significance which this statement has in the field of translation } {.1 6, 
should stand primarily at the service of the Biblical word to be trans- hes 
lated, not in the opposite manner, as is often the case (p. 8). on @ 
The first part of the Book of Jonah (1:1-2:1) gives evidence of on te 
the relation of YHWH and Elohim. Originally speaking, the concept he a 
of Elohim has no relation with YHWH of Israel. But Jonah 1:6 speaks rods 
of “your God.” With the expected reply of Jonah, which could be escee 
nothing else but YHWH, the relationship is made clear. Elohim in this - on 
connection, however, receives its full meaning from its link with | is th 
YHWH. The same happens with “YHWH God of heaven” in Jonah | onch 
1:9, which indicates the relation of the YHWH to the pagan conception | jn oy 
of God. It seems that the climax is reached in Jonah 1:10-2:1, when the the | 
YH WH has become known and accepted, which means the victory of the of A 
Name, because the pagans on board the ship called upon the Name of S 
YHWHz. feared YHWH, offered sacrifice to YHWH, and made vows ” Jul 
to YHWH. Hl 
Indo 
In Jonah 2-4 a varying stress is to be recognized: YHWH is lator 
God and YHWH is God (italics are used here for emphasis). And in the 1 
this varying stress lies the dynamics of the name YHWH. Whenever the | 
Elohim or ha-Elohim is mentioned, it indicates the name which is serio 
already known, i.e. YHWH who is God. In this connection it is clear , the , 
that what originally is a general and indefinite term is now occupied by of sc 
YHWH and is therefore a designation to the name. That is why conn 
Elohim is translatable. Furthermore, Elohim becomes grammatically an | __ idea 
independent equivalent of the name only as it takes its content from gets 
the name (pp. 36-43). This process in which Elohim can be regarded | posit 
as similar to a proper name and is therefore able to replace the name has of th 
also taken place in LXX. Greek Theos stands for YHWH or Yah. ' of tl 
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The suggestion made by the author reads: “The word that is chosen 
in a translation for the rendering of YHWH must be used without 
exception in every instance where the name occurs. This word may not 
be used for the absolute Elohim as well, and vice versa the word that 
serves to translate Elohim may never be used for YHWH likewise” 
(pp. 52-53). 


Part II 


A real translation of Elohim ‘‘must start from the improper, general 
and appellative meaning which Elohim has in the Old Testament and 
leave it to the Scriptures, the Revelation, the name YHWH, to change 
the chosen word and elevate it to its proper sense” (p. 64). In this 
connection we notice Rosin’s remark saying that in a translation no 
distinction should be made between the relative differences between 
el, eloah, and elohim. But there is the problem of variation in translation 
which depends largely upon the use of Elohim in the absolute and 
relative senses. Buber-Rosenzweig, in their translations, show that in 
fact there is no exact rule about such usage. Much depends upon the 
exegetical insight of the translator. 

We notice that the God of Israel allows Himself to be compared 
with other gods. This often happens in cases where a religious encounter 
takes place between Israel and Canaanitic paganism. In such instances 
the notion of Elohim is important in that it becomes the medium of such 
an encounter. What is the translation in this case going to be? “Only 
an indigenous term which can be used as an appellative and which can 
be applied to God and the gods will really serve the meeting of the 
divine Revelation and any people’s language” (p. 85). Dr. Rosin 
recommends that “the word by which the pagan conception of God 
is expressed in the most general and comprehensive way and which 
is therefore able to designate the indefinite superhuman and divine as 
such must be used for the translation of Elohim in its whole extent and 
in every significance” (p. 89). This is exactly the problem with which 
the Indonesian translation is confronted, that is to say, in the use 
of Allah and illah as being suitable translations for Elohim. 

Swellengrebel’s remark in The Bible Translator (Vol. 6, No. 3, 
July 1955) is right with regard to the present development of the 
Indonesian language. The hypothesis as defined by the Bible Trans- 
lators’ Conference in Djakarta in 1952 is to my mind excellent. All 
the nuances and variations of the use of Elohim and related forms in 
the Hebrew Bible can be rendered by using Allah and illah. But after 
serious examination the Advisory Committee in Djakarta turned down 
the working hypothesis. They were forced to do so particularly because 
of some new Indonesian translations of the Koran and by the present 
connotation illah has in the Indonesian community (i.e. close to the 
idea of idol). It is to be regretted that this was necessary, because one 
gets the impression of a leveling of ideas, including religious presup- 
positions which might be due to naturalistic monism. The translation 
of the divine names might be a test of the confessional consciousness 
of the church. “The teaching of the Bible will by degrees purify and 
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raise the ideas associated with the word used,” as expressed in the 
Guide for Translators, published by the BFBS and ABS. This is 
really a tremendous task of the church. 

The last section of the book deals with the relation of YHWH to 
Adonai. What is the relation between the Tetragrammaton YHWH 
and Jesus? First of all comes the question of translation or transliteration 
of YHWH. Since a real proper name is untranslatable, it is out of 
the question that we should attempt any translation now. But the Old 
Testament gives evidence of a substitute for the YHWH, namely, the 
title Adonai (Kurios in the New Testament). The use of Adonai means 
that a title is substituted for a proper name in order to take the place 
of YHWH without superseding it. This title, which is, by the way, not 
used for foreign gods in the Old Testament, does not claim any 
independence, but points to YHWH. As such, the title has only a 
pronominal function. Accordingly, Adonai, when used as a substitute, 
has in a sense the same breadth of significance as YHWH. The title 
itself is indeed translatable. Rosin suggests that in translating it, a word 
should be chosen out of the social sphere. 

In his concluding word Dr. Rosin remarks that what applies to the 
Old Testament rendering of the divine names applies in principle to 
the New Testament as well. This means that a total view of the Bible 
is required, even if only a small portion is being translated. 

As I have said already, this book is of great significance for Bible 
translation. We deal here with a universal problem which is at the 
center of the Bible and as such at the center of the church and of human 


life, ice. “The Lord is God.” 


Style and Syntax 


How many Bible translators think that their work is done when they 
have checked every word to make sure it is clear and correct? How 
many take the next step and make sure that every sentence is well- 
constructed in the native idiom, that it flows freely and easily? How 
many then test every paragraph, every chapter, every book to see that 
it sounds right? 

An extremely important part of the translation process is to go 
back to paragraphs, chapters, and books after they have been left cold 
for weeks or months, and then have them read aloud by native speakers, 
repeatedly, with other native speakers listening. The reading should 
not be done sentence by sentence, but paragraph by paragraph, and 
later even chapter by chapter. Three times over each paragraph would 
be the very minimum. Points at which the reading 1s difficult should be 
detected. Points of pause, where punctuation should be used, should 
be noted. But most of all, the native speakers should be taught to listen 
for style, the arrangement and choice of word and idiom, that quality 
which is very hard to analyze, but which makes the difference between 
lifeless, pedestrian literature and a communication which has life and 
zest, a translation which will compel people to read. 
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Readers’ Corner 


From Herbert G. Grether in Thailand: 


In the October 1956 issue of The Bible Translator (‘‘Readers’ 
Corner’), pp. 185f., Dr. W. R. Hutton suggests that in view of the 
democratic ideal of the equality of all men, we ought in Bible translation 
to consider seriously the use of one set of pronouns for all, regardless 
of social class, in those languages where men are linguistically divided 
into classes through the use of honorific pronoun forms. 

A revision of the Thai Bible is now being made. The Thai language 
is well provided with honorifics. Reflection on the problem has made 
me conclude that if the device suggested by Dr. Hutton is feasible in 
Assam, then the nature and use of honorifics in Assam must be different 
from that in Thailand. Since others may find themselves in a situation 
like that of Thailand, I would like to enlarge on my reservations. 

In pursuing this theme one needs to look not only at the linguistic 
facts, the cultural situation, and the emotional attachments of the people 
with whose language we are dealing, but also at the Bible itself, and 
at the relation of the Bible to the democratic ideal which we cherish. 
Let me, therefore, summarize my thought under three headings: (a) the 
use of honorifics in the Thai language, (b) the use of honorifics in the 
present Thai Bible, and (c) the nature of the Bible as it relates to the 
problem. 


The Use of Honorifics in the Thai Language 


Dr. Hutton is concerned in his statement chiefly with pronouns. 
I suspect there are few, if any, languages in which there is a more 
complex system of pronouns than in the Thai language. The system 
is most baffling to foreigners. Even the Thai themselves, unless they 
are highly educated and move freely in the higher strata of society, 
never completely master the whole of it. There are endless forms for 
each person, first, second, and third. Some, but not all, second person 
forms may be also used for the third person, and vice versa. 

In general it would be correct to class the system as one of 
“honorifics,” but this needs to be qualified. It is true that one use of 
forms in this system is to indicate relative position in society in the 
view of the speaker, both with regard to himself and with regard to 
the one whom he addresses or about whom he speaks. Having said this, 
one must go on to say that there is in Thailand no rigid, unvarying 
use with regard to these pronouns. An individual is not thought of nor 
referred to as belonging to a caste or class from which he cannot 
move. The same individual may be addressed with a different pronoun 
by each of the following: children, wife, intimate friends, strangers, 
employer. Even the same person may address him differently under 
different circumstances! Thus, no man has a single pronominal tag that 
cannot be shaken. The pronouns used indicate a man’s actual life 
situation in the relationship obtaining at the moment. 
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By “life situation’ we mean far more than station in life. For in 
Thai, pronouns are used for more purposes than to “put a man in his 
place.’ Some of these uses may be enumerated as follows: 


1. The converse of “putting a man in his place’’—that is, to show 
a proper respect for those in authority or in a position generally 
regarded as superior. 


2. To indicate relative age. 

3. To indicate sex. 

4. To indicate relative familiarity. 

5. To indicate whether a man is talking to himself or to another— 
or to an audience. 

6. To indicate whether a man is a priest or a layman. 


7. To indicate the mood of the speaker—that is, his pleasure or 
irritation with the one with whom he speaks, rather apart from 
considerations of relative social position. 


These uses of pronouns are most subtly interrelated. The precise use 
and interpretation of a pronoun form depends in each case on the 
actual situation in which it is used. A form may be used in more than 
one way, either at the same time or at different times. The pattern of 
use of no two forms is precisely alike. A form which often indicates 
relative social position may also have other uses—and if it were to be 
discarded, it would be to the impoverishment of the language. 

It is true that under the influence of democratic ideas and ideals, 
which have been abroad in the land especially since the absolute 
monarchy was set aside in 1932 in favor of a constitutional monarchy, 
some of the old forms have been virtually sloughed off, and some have 
come to be used less frequently than before. Nevertheless, there has 
been no serious assault on the basic system. The use of a variety of 
pronoun forms for various purposes is so much a part of the Thai 
mind that an attack upon the system has been taken on occasion to 
be an assault on freedom and democracy! During World War II the 
Premier of Thailand advocated reducing pronouns to one set for 
expressing the “I-you” relationship. The attempt failed. The people 
did not have the courage to address even the Premier himself in the 
way he proposed. “We just couldn't do it,”’ they say to this day. 


The Use of Honorifics in the Present Thai Bible 


When we turn to the Thai Bible we find that the system has already 
been simplified. The number of honorifics actually used is much reduced 
in deference to the nature of the Biblical revelation. A few illustrations 
may suffice: 

In addressing the King of Thailand, people use a first person 
pronoun form meaning literally ‘Servant of Lord Buddha’. This is not 
found in the Bible (even though the term Buddha, i.e. ‘Enlightened 
One’, is here taken to be a title for the King, not a reference to Gautama). 
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In Thailand, special pronouns are used by Buddhist priests in 
referring to themselves, and by others speaking to them. In the Bible, 
there is no distinction made between priests and laymen by the use 
of pronouns. 

A graded system of pronouns for use with various kinds of royalty 
does not find a place in the Thai Bible. 

In spite of all this, there is in the Thai Bible a careful use of 
pronoun forms to indicate respect where it is due, as, for example, 
in address to God, Christ, and kings; and to reflect those situations 
where the converse is found, that is, where a superior addresses an 
inferior. The decision as to who is superior is made, of course, primarily 
in the light of the Biblical context and attitude, not that of Thai society. 
Further, the use of Thai pronouns to convey other aspects of relation- 
ship, some of which are noted above, is also preserved in the Thai 
Bible. A particularly poignant illustration of this is found in the story 
of Joseph in Egypt. Up to the moment of Joseph's self-revelation to 
his brothers, he uses the pronoun you which is natural for the ruler to 
use with the ruled. But the moment he says, ‘I am your brother,’ he 
uses a pronoun which is fitting for him to use as a brother, rather 
than a ruler. 


The Nature of the Bible as It Relates to the Problem 


With all due regard to the protest of the Bible against injustice, 
and to ideas in the Bible which have issued in the modern democratic 
ideal, we must remember that the Bible reflects life as it was ‘then and 
there”—and it was not democratic. To read thoroughgoing egalitarian- 
ism back into it now is to be untrue to the original setting and sense. 
It is true that in Hebrew the same pronoun forms are used to refer to 
all men alike, whether king or commoner. Yet there were ways of 
indicating a sense of difference in station in the eyes of the speaker. 
One has only to recall the frequent use of ‘my lord” and “thy servant” 
in Bible conversations to realize this. 

The teachings of the Bible itself require that in some way or other, 
whether by form or otherwise, it be possible to express respectful 
address. In view of the feeling the Thai people have for their language, 
it would be difficult for children to “honor father and mother” while 
using a form of address felt to be inappropriate, to say the least. To 
use a neutral or unrespectful form where the context requires a respectful 
one would be to the Thai ear either puzzling or senseless—or very bad 
taste. On the other hand, to use a respectful form for all, without 
regard to social context, would be extremely confusing. 

The essence of democracy, as I think we should understand it from 
the Bible, does not require that we should summarily obliterate the 
distinctions expressed by the Thai system of honorifics. It means, 
rather, that in a society where such distinctions exist, they come to be 
no longer barriers to real fellowship and justice. It means that all men 
be so reconciled in Christ that relationships are redeemed, and men, 
whatever terms they use in speaking to one another, do so with mutual 
love and respect. 
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Conclusion 


In view, then, of the great complexity of the system of honorifics 
in Thai, of the use of forms to express relationships other than class 
relationships, of the emotional attachment of the people to the forms, 
and of the confusion and meaninglessness that would result from an 
attempt to reduce the forms to a single set, it appears that it is not 
practicable to do so in the Thai Bible. 

Further, in our judgment, in view of the nature of the Biblical 
revelation, such a device would not result in a faithful translation 
of the Bible into Thai. 

Having said this, we hasten to say that the Bible in Thai ought to 
have, does have, and will continue to have a part in reducing distinc- 
tions even as it helps to overcome differences. God's revelation can, 
we believe, produce a society in which all are one under God. But in 
Thailand, to beg the question in the very instant in which it is put 
would be to invite general indifference, if not scorn, toward the Word. 


From J. L. Swellengrebel in Djakarta: 
In The Bible Translator of October 1956, p. 185, Dr. Hutton 


suggests to ‘“democratize” languages that use honorifics. Some general 
considerations let me rather doubt the desirability of doing so. And my 
experience with a few Indonesian languages (some of which make 
extensive use of honorifics, and one which differentiates only very 
slightly) makes me utterly sceptical about the practicability of this 
suggestion. 


1. When the Bible teaches that all men are equal before God, 
this does not imply that it denies inequality as a fact of daily life, e.g. 
St. Paul comments about Philemon’s slave Onesimus. It is in accordance 
with this fact that in the OT people sometimes call themselves “your 
slave” when addressing themselves to those who are their “equals before 
God,” but who have a higher social standing. For the same reason 
possibly, Luke addresses Theophilus as “your excellency.” 


2. I believe language follows society rather than society language. 
It is impossible to democratize a language when the society has not 
democratized itself. On the other hand, in a democratic society the 
language will tend to be more or less democratic. A strict agreement 
between both is not to be expected: the English language, in losing the 
differentiation of pronouns for the second person, became “‘equalitarian” 
in this important point, yet English society seems not to be less stratified 
than societies that still differentiate pronouns. 

For these reasons I have never felt guilty of upholding class 
distinctions on Bali when trying to translate, as best I could, according 
to the way the people talk. 


3. As long as a society is using honorifics in its language it 
usually is impossible to escape from it, as far as my experience goes. 
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In Bali, for instance, even for “house” there is no socially neutral word. 
One has to know first the social status of its owner. The same is the 
case with the use of pronouns. (See “Bible Translation and Politeness 
in Bali,” TBT, July 1950, pp. 124-130). In one of the first phases of 
translating the Bible in Balinese, the translator did try to use a neutral 
word for the pronoun second person. He had to borrow from Old- 
Javanese, the Latin of Bali, to get one. After some time it was discovered 
that to many readers the word meant nothing, and therefore was 
interpreted by some of them as meaning ‘he’ or ‘they’. This discovery, 
added to many other considerations, led later translators to abandon 
this ill-chosen democratic experiment. 

I do not wish to underrate the danger and injustice of a caste system. 
I believe I can appreciate the reasons for Dr. Hutton’s outcry. If in 
Assamese the social and linguistic situation permits a democratization 
of the honorifics as he is suggesting, I hope it will be done soon! But 
against general application of that suggestion a warning seems not to be 
out of place in The Bible Translator. 


From Eric Bishop, Redhill, Surrey, England: 


I am interested in the proposals for the revision of the Bible in 
Arabic, more particularly the New Testament; but I happened to notice 
an interesting paragraph in the January 1957 number of TBT (page 
27). Here I should agree with the principle enunciated, but demur at 
one of the examples, if I am correct in thinking that the translation of 
Van Dyck may be involved, and once again pardon if I am wrong. 
But in the Van Dyck rendering of Gen. 2:16 ‘awsa certainly means 
‘command’ (among other things. See Muhit al Muhit ad loc. I have 
not had opportunity to look it up in Lane yet, or in Taj al Arus.) I do 
not think that to say it means ‘recommend’ is justified. The Ten 
Commandments in most of the Arabic-speaking world are known as 
‘alwasaya ‘l‘ashar (hardly the “Ten Recommendations’). I wonder 
whether perhaps the answer may be the geographical rather than 
lexicographical. The Bible used in the Near East (outside the Roman 
Catholic Church) is a Lebanese product; quite possibly Egypt or 
another country (Iraq?) might possess the same word with a different 
slant. I realize the seriousness of this cognate matter, but question the 
illustration. I wonder whether a great scholar like Wan Dyck and his 
helpers, who must have known the differences in the common cognates 
like ‘“amara ‘to order’ and ‘amar ‘to say’ or dabara ‘to follow behind’ 
and dibber ‘to speak,’ were not alive to this kind of thing. I think the 
matter needs more consideration. If it is not Wan Dyck, then my 
apologies to him and you. (Incidentally, in the same paragraph the 
word should be jazza—the wa is ‘and'—and here too I think we should 
not be too quick in criticism.) 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


From September 10 through 27 the Translations Department of 
the American Bible Society held its second biennial “workshop,” a 
program designed primarily for our overseas staff and those who travel 
out from New York as translation and linguistic consultants. However, 
in one way or another all of the eighteen members of the Translations 
Department staff were included, since the various aspects of our work 
are so highly interrelated. 

During the three weeks of discussion we naturally covered a wide 
range of topics: from details of processing manuscripts to the 
implications of information theory, and from techniques of editing 
concordances (a far more complicated process than one usually 
imagines) to plans for a new Greek New Testament text being 
prepared by an international committee of leading New Testament 
textual scholars especially for the use of translators, students, and 
exegetes. 

Throughout the phases of our workshop program four constantly 
recurring themes came to our attention: (1) how best to acquaint the 
translator with scholarly resources concerning the meaning of the Greek 
and Hebrew texts, (2) how to supply much-needed linguistic assistance 
on problems of alphabets, complex grammatical structures, or ethno- 
linguistic equivalents, (3) how to encourage translators to plan 
adequately for the proper use of the Scriptures once they are published, 
and (4) how to provide translators with insights into the latest devel- 
opments in the field of information theory, which is having such a 
profound effect upon modern life—from automation in factories to 
the guiding of intercontinental missiles. 


Commentaries for Translators 


In order to help provide missionary translators with the results of 
contemporary Biblical scholarship, the ABS Translations Department 
has on loan more than 1,000 volumes of Bible commentaries from our 
Translators’ Library. These have been sent to various translators, revisers, 
and consultative committees, throughout the world. However, we have 
discovered that as helpful as such volumes may be they are often not 
adequate, for they tend to take for granted much that a translator 
needs to know. For example, in treating Romans 1:1-7 a commentator 
may describe the passage as an epistolary formula—and so it is. But 
how is a translator preparing a text for some nonliterate people 
going to work out an equivalent type of introduction, when of course 
the people know nothing about the writing of letters? Moreover, Paul 
speaks of himself in the third person (something quite common in 
Greek and English), but in many other languages one must use the 
first person. Only a translation such as ‘I Paul am a servant of Jesus 
Christ’ would be understandable. Similarly, for many languages the 
long string of appositives and modifiers must be broken up into several 
sentences, but how? What is to be done with the elliptical expressions 
in the last verse in which there are third person subjects but no verbs? 
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Such constructions must be radically altered in most languages if 
one is to make sense of the passage. 

It is quite obvious that one cannot expect such information in the 
usual commentary, for there is much that can be left quite implicit in 
any English text without danger of misunderstanding. Accordingly, 
a commentator writing for the English reader need not mention such 
details. On the other hand, one who is translating into a language 
with an entirely different structure from Greek, Hebrew, or English 
cannot afford to take such things for granted. He must communicate 
the meaning of the original or he has not properly done his work. If, 
therefore, we are to supply the type of notes which the average trans- 
lator needs, it has become quite evident that we will have to work out 
a series of commentaries especially designed to give exactly the required 
information. According to present plans a commentary on Mark, which 
is almost half completed, should be finished and published some time 
next year. It will then be offered to any Bible translators who may 
wish to have it. 


Linguistic Assistance 


The supplying of technical linguistic assistance is a complex matter, 
for when the problems are sufficiently difficult as to demand help 
they are often so intricate as to require a good deal of on-the-spot 
study—there is nothing so dangerous as long-distance advice on some 
language matters. 

There are, of course, a number of schools where missionaries may 
obtain an orientation in descriptive linguistics (e.g. the Kennedy School 
of Missions and the School of Oriental and African Languages), and 
several institutes specifically designed to instruct missionaries in these 
practical phases of linguistics (among these the various branches of 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics have offered the most practical and 
thorough introduction to descriptive linguistics). But what is to be 
done for the numerous missionaries who have had no opportunity for 
such instruction and who at the same time are called upon to assume 
important responsibilities for some phase of a language program? 
Moreover, what can be done in those highly complex circumstances in 
which an introductory study is not sufficient? To help in this second 
type of situation we will continue to make available our field staff for 
study and help (and even enlarge certain aspects of this program, which 
has been more and more requested). But for the first kind of difficulty— 
namely, in the case of the person who needs to understand something 
about the nature of languages and how he may proceed to acquire 
some elementary knowledge of linguistic structure and analysis—we 
are setting up a program to produce (1) an elementary book on 
language, called What Makes Languages Tick (copiously illustrated 
and in laymen’s language), and (2) a textbook on linguistic analysis 
which will develop a unified procedure for linguistic investigation, 
whether one is dealing with phonemes, syntax, or the meanings of 
words. The first volume we hope to complete sometime within the 
next year or two, but the latter will take somewhat longer. 
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The Use of the Scriptures 


It may seem incredible, but there are instances in which translators 
proceed with their work with little or no concrete plan for guaranteeing 
that their translation is going to be used by the people. In a sense, 
they translate in a sort of a vacuum, not unlike the manufacturer who 
heedlessly goes on making articles without testing them to determine 
whether the public will buy and use them and without helping to create 
a demand for the finished (and, we trust, improved) product. On one 
field literacy has been almost completely neglected by one mission in 
the conviction that in some way or other the people will learn to read. 
Now it is true that some of the books prepared by this mission are 
purchased and a number of the people appear to be able to read, but 
more accurate checks of such presumed reading ability have revealed 
some startling facts. For example, in several instances people who 
were regarded as good readers were found to have turned over two 
pages, rather than one, but they kept right on reading the proper text. 
Rather than reading the primer, story books, and even the few Scripture 
portions, they had simply memorized them. The turning of the leaves 
of the book was just about as much a ritual as counting the beads on 
a rosary—both just aids to memory. 

In still other circumstances reading is only a kind of religious 
exercise, for it has never become a vital part of the indigenous culture. 
Of course, people may have hymn books, a catechism, and a Gospel or 
two, but here the writing and reading of their language ceases. This 
does not mean that the books they possess lack prestige. Quite the 
contrary, they may have a good deal of prestige, but they are more 
like ritualistic symbols (even fetishes) than means of communicating 
a message of life. 

If, then, we are to help people avoid equally fatal extremes: (1) 
presuming that a New Testament will automatically produce a New 
Testament church or (2) assuming that a group of believers can be 
adequately grounded in the faith without the Scriptures in a language 
which they can thoroughly comprehend, we realize that we must en- 
courage scientifically constructed primers, adequate reading campaigns, 
sufficient transitional reading matter, and plenty of supplementary 
literature so that the printed page may be a vital means of communication 
within the life of the people. 


The Latest Scientific Findings in the Field of Communication 


Information theory, which lies behind all automation, is based 
essentially on the second law of thermodynamics, namely, entropy, or 
the dissipation of energy. Though the precise manner in which this law 
of entropy affects all matters of communication is much more than we 
can touch on here (a future article in The Bible Translator will be 
given to a consideration of this subject), yet this is the underlying 
principle which unites into one basic formula such apparently diverse 
observations as (1) the textual dictum that the harder reading is the 
better one, and (2) the more frequent a word is used the less it means 
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in any one context (for the more frequent it is, the more predictable it 
is; and the greater its predictability, the greater its redundancy). 

One must not imagine that information theory (or communication 
engineering, as this field of science is also often referred to) will 
completely upset all basic principles of translating as employed in the 
past. On the contrary, what information theory provides us is a scientific 
basis for describing and justifying the fundamental principles used 
by all good translators throughout the centuries. 

Our present circumstances are somewhat similar to what happened 
when the physicists began to study music, on the basis of analyses 
of the vibration frequencies of various musical notes, the system of 
harmonics involved in such series of vibrations, the relationship of 
certain types of sound timbre, and the bases of harmony (in terms of 
mathematically describable relationships between frequencies). This 
does not mean that music is now any less of an art. We are, however, 
better able to understand the scientific basis of this art, and anyone 
who desires to develop skill or proficiency in the production of music 
will profit materially from the insights which come from the scientific 
analysis of this artistic medium. The same is true of language. Not only 
may writers become more proficient in the use of language as they 
understand its scientific basis more thoroughly, but those who must deal 
with multiple-language communication (pre-eminently the translators) 
can both discover the basis for the principles which they have been 
employing intuitively or as rules of thumb, and also can refine their 
techniques, generalize their principles, and produce with greater con- 
sistency more satisfactory results. 

In order to develop such a program of research and writing in 
the Translations Department, it is quite obvious that we cannot expect 
any overnight results. In fact we have now set up a fifteen-year 
schedule to include continued study, renewed appraisals in future 
“workshop” sessions, and the enlistment of others who are interested 
in joining in the exploration of one of the most fruitful fields of 
contemporary research. Through the pages of The Bible Translator 
we shall from time to time try to keep our readers and co-workers 
informed of progress, and at the same time we would deeply appreciate 
comments from those on the field, for only in this way can we hope 
to focus our attention on the most relevant areas of mutual concern. 


EB. A. N. 


‘I Know’ Equals 1 Can’ 


In French there is an interesting use of ‘to know’ (savoir) in the 
sense of ‘to be able’. (Connaitre is used primarily of persons.) Savez- 
vous nager? = ‘Know you to swim?’ = ‘Can you swim?’ There are 
examples of this usage in the Greek New Testament, some of which 
have been overlooked. Moreover, one is surprised that neither Abbott- 
Smith (A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament) nor Souter 
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(A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament) deals adequately 
with it; they both allow that oida may mean ‘I know how’, but are 
silent as to gindské. 

Matt. 16:3. “Ye know (gindskete) to judge the face of the sky’. The 
AV here has “ye can discern,” while the RV gives “ye know how...” 
That the AV is preferable is shown by the fact that in the very next 
sentence, in contrast, Jesus asks, “Can ye (dunasthe) not...?” 

Luke 12:56. We take this next because it is the parallel of the 
Matthew passage. But the striking thing here is that oidate is used 
(which incidentally is another example of the dangers of unduly 
distinguishing between words of similar import—see The Bible Trans- 
lator Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 47-48). AV has “ye can”; RV, again, “ye 
know how.” 

Matt. 27:65. ‘Make secure as ye know’ (oidate), said Pilate to the 
Jewish authorities. AV and RV have “as sure as ye can.” 

Acts 21:37. Hellénisti ginéskeis is elliptical; evidently “to speak” 
must be supplied. So AV has “Canst thou speak Greek?” The RV 
gives “Dost thou know Greek?” but this fails to take care of the form 
Hellénisti. 

1 Thes. 4:4. Both versions here give “know how” for eidenai. We 
submit that the idea here is of ability: ‘that each one of you should 
be able to possess his own vessel...’. What would be the value of 
knowing how to do this apart from being able to do it? 

I Tim. 3:5. Surely the meaning here is ‘If a man cannot rule his 
own household... .?’ 

James 4:17. “To one knowing (eidoti) to do good’. Again, surely 
here it is a matter of being able to do good and yet not doing it. Simply 
‘to know to do good’ is not very iliuminative. 

2 Peter 2:9. In this passage also it seems to be a question of God's 
ability; He ‘guarded’ Noah and ‘rescued’ Lot, which shows that He is 
able to rescue pious souls out of trial, not merely that He ‘knows how’ 
(oiden) to do so, but that He ‘can’. 

Alfred Marshall 


How Do the Speakers Do It? 


In developing new terms or new forms of expression necessary for 
translating the Bible into languages which have not had long contact 
with the concepts and culture of the Bible, the translator should watch 
very carefully for what the people do. One translator invented the 
expression ‘king's country belonging to God’ for ‘Kingdom of God’. 
The preachers and Bible School students, however, although they had 
been repeatedly taught this new expression, never used it. They talked 
of ‘God's town’. The translator insisted that this was not an adequate 
translation, but he missed the main point: that his own invention was 
completely unacceptable to the speakers of the language. If he wanted 
something better than ‘God's town’, he would have to search for it. 
His own proposal had been voted down. It did not fit the productive 
grammatical patterns of the language. 
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Translation News 

Meeting of Translators’ Commission for the Old Testament in Slovak 

For the first time since work was assigned on the translation of the 
Old Testament into Slovak, the Translators’ Commission met, on 
February 20, in the office of the General Bishop in Bratislava, to 
evaluate the work done so far and to draw up directives to guide the 
further work on the translation. As in every translation of the Bible, 
this Commission has great difficulties to overcome, since many of the 
expressions needed to express the archeological facts of the Bible are 
lacking in Slovak. The Translators’ Commision is aware of the fact 
that to a certain degree it must repeat what was done by the translators 
of the Kralice Bible: it must form a new vocabulary of words for a 
whole large sphere of religious life. Even though a Slovak translation 
of the Old Testament was recently issued by the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Translators’ Commission cannot rely greatly on this trans- 
lation, on the one hand because it is not close enough to the original 
Biblical language (through the influence of the Vulgate), and on the 
other hand because it uses many Slovak expressions which do not 
describe the reality meant in the Bible. Modern foreign translations will 
be of more help to the Commission in their translation. It is anticipated 
that in the course of this year the Commission will be able to present 
to the public the first version of a substantial part of the translation, 
even though it cannot be expected that the final form will appear for 
several years. 


UBS Translation Conference in Amsterdam 

The Translations Subcommittee of the United Bible Societies met 
in Amsterdam, Holland, as guests of the Netherlands Bible Society, 
from May 21-23, 1957. Joining in the discussions of an agenda, which 
was one of the longest and most important since the formation of the 
subcommittee, were not only the regular members of the committee, but 
also Dr. Age Holter, Translations Secretary of the Norwegian Bible 
Society, several Dutch scholars, and some Bible Society officers of the 
BFBS and ABS who had come especially for a general conference 
which began on the evening of May 23. 

In addition to general reports on the progress of several important 
translation projects, including a survey by Dr. Holter of progress 
being made in two revisions into Norwegian, the subcommittee spent 
most of its time discussing ways of working out a program whereby 
a number of translational helps, e.g. section headings, subject index, 
models for concordances, reference systems, and a table of weights and 
measures, all of which have been worked on in various ways by 
different societies, might be studied by qualified committees of all the 
societies having special translations departments and then published 
under the auspices of the United Bible Societies. This would greatly 
increase the scope and usefulness of such helps and be a long step 
forward in the process of providing the assistance which has been 
increasingly requested by translation and revision committees throughout 
the world. 
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Babel 


Since 1955 the International Federation of Translators has published, 
with the aid of UNESCO, a most useful quarterly, entitled Babel. 
Though this journal is dedicated primarily to the needs of professional 
translators in the literary, scientific, commercial, and diplomatic fields, 
there are numerous stimulating articles which would be of interest 
to Bible translators as well. 

Some numbers of Babel are dedicated primarily to such special 
themes as machine translating and lexicography, but all of them contain 
numerous helpful suggestions, rewarding book reviews, and notices 
of relevant publications in the field of translating. 

The March 1957 edition of Babel, which is typical of most numbers, 
contains such articles as (1) a delightful account by Valera Larbaud, 
entitled Divertissement philologique, in which he recounts the beauties 
of Portuguese, (2) an excellent treatment of translating poetry by 
Edmond Cary, with a particularly interesting study of the manner in 
which a Chinese poem has been rendered into English, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Russian, and German, (3) a thought-provoking statement by 
Lorenzo Lanza Di Trabia, President of the International Federation 
of Translators, (4) a number of practical hints on how interpreters 
may best take notes, (5) a review by R. W. Jumpelt of Benjamin Lee 
Whorf's book Language, Thought, and Reality, and (6) a highly useful 
list of important technical monolingual and bilingual dictionaries cover- 
ing such specialized fields as mechanical engineering, electrochemistry, 
television and radar, telecommunications, photography, and civil en- 
gineering. 

To the readers of The Bible Translator some of the statements by 
Dr. Di Trabia will be especially interesting. For example, in discussing 
the need of translations to be in the natural idiom of the people, 
he says, “It should be impossible to know whether a work is translated, 
unless one is told.” In commenting upon some of the broader sociological 
and “theological” implications of the translators task, Di Trabia writes, 


If we return again to the Bible, we find that the confusion of 
languages was the punishment inflicted by the Lord for the pride 
of man in trying to ‘make himself a name” and to build “a tower 
whose top may reach unto heaven”—Babel. The multiplicity of 
tongues is thus connected with the sin of pride. Translation may 
be taken as representing an instrument of redemption from this sin. 
But through the same mental processes that dictated the attitude 
towards work, translation was surrounded by an atmosphere of 
shame which is only now, little by little, being transformed, since 
it is dimly beginning to be felt that it is an instrument of redemption 
from the sin of pride and so should lead to a glorification of the 
translator's function. But the translator knows that this glorification 
can never come as it did for work as such since, by its very nature, 
translation is, and must always remain, humble with the true, 
essential humility which combats pride. It is even more difficult for 
the general run of people to exalt this vocation than to glorify work 
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in itself on account of the different nature of the sin to which they 
were respectively linked in the popular mind. 

The translator is aware that he works for the glory of another 
creator. This humility and altruism make his work so much the more 
worthy. He knows that atonement can only be reached through the 
hard daily practice of his humble activity and he knows the profound 
reason for the divers languages and dialects and that the Idea is 
reflected in all these languages as the light is refracted in the 
million drops of the spray of a fountain so that everything may have 
at the same time more light—and one light—a living theme of 
multiplicity in unity. 


In order that those interested in subscribing for Babel may do so 
as conveniently as possible, we are reproducing the subscription card, 
contained in the recent number of Babel. This may be sent to Babel, 
Hausdorffstrasse 23, Bonn, West Germany. 
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Je souscris par la présente - I hereby order: 
abonnement(s) d'un an (4 numéros) a BABEL 1956 VOL II | 


annual subscription(s) (4 issues) for 
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Numéro spécial (machines a traduire) l 
special issue (machine translation) BABEL II, 3 (Oct. 1956) 
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To be sent in a closed envelope to “Babel, International Journal of 
Translation published by the International Federation of Translators 
with the assistance of UNESCO, BONN, Hausdorffstrasse 23.” 
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Quentin D. Nelson is a missionary of the Missionary Covenant Church, 
who since 1947 has been making a study of the languages of Ubangi 
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]. Ramsey Michaels is a candidate for the S.T.D. degree, specializing in 
textual studies at the Harvard School of Divinity. 


Ernst Gess has had a parish in Berlin since 1928. He is a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Berlin Bible Society and a member of the 
Revision Commission for the Luther New Testament. 


Tun-Jou Ku was formerly professor and dean of Yanching and Hang- 
chow University. He is presently working on a new Chinese 
Concordance for the American Bible Society. 


James Lauriault, a missionary among the Shipibo Indians of eastern Peru, 
has completed a translation of the Gospel of Mark and has carried 
on extensive linguistic and ethnological investigations in the region. 


H. K. Moulton, for two years Translations Adviser to the B.S.LC., 
is now Deputy Secretary for Translations in London. 


Joseph E. Grimes of the Wycliffe Bible Translators has been working 
on a translation of the New Testament in the Huichol language of 
Mexico. 


]. Voorhoeve is a missionary-linguist in the service of the Netherlands 
Bible Society and is working in Surinam on the revision of the New 
Testament and further translation of the Old in Negro-English. 


A. W. Marthinson, formerly a missionary in Mongolia and on the 
Society’s staff in China, is now a B.F.B.S. secretary in Congo. 


William H. Ford has been a missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society 
for more than thirty years and has revised the New Testament in 
Lokele, a language of the northern part of Belgian Congo. 


P. D. Latuihamallo is rector of the Theological College in Djakarta. He 
graduated from this college in 1948, served as minister of the Mo- 
luccan Protestant Church in the Aru-Archipelago, and in 1949 was 
appointed principal of the Theological School in Ambon. He took 
advanced theological studies in Union Seminary, New York City, 
for the master’s degree in Sacred Theology. From 1951 till the 
present time he has taught Systematic Theology at the Theological 
College in Djakarta. 

Herbert G. Grether of the American Presbyterian Mission in Thailand 
is a professor at the seminary at Chiengmai and is chairman of the 
Working Committee and Review Committee for the revision of the 
Thai Bible. 

Eric Bishop was for thirty years a missionary in the Near East under 
the Church Missionary Society of England and is now Lecturer in 
Arabic at the University of Glasgow. He has been associated with a 
translation of the Gospels into the Palestinian form of Arabic. 
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